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Insurance Men Gather 
At Atlantic City For 
Two Large Meetings 


N. F. P. A. and Insurance Confer- 
ence Of A. M. A. Fill Out 
The Week 


BUYERS TALK LOWER COST 


Controversial Themes Bring Lively 
Floor Discussion; Company 
Men Heard 


Atlantic City drew an unusually large 
number of insurance company executives, 
brokers, officials, technicians and others 
identified with insurance this week for 
the fortieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association last- 
ing from Monday through Thursday, in- 
cluding a special marine section meeting 
Monday afternoon and fire marshals’ 
gathering Monday morning, and the 
seventh annual insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
Monday and Tuesday. Many members 
of the N.F.P.A. came early in the week 
to attend the Management group which 
had its largest attendance with more 
than 350 present. 

View Conference As Get Together 


The custom of this group of having 
open floor discussion at the close of 
addresses adds greatly to the interest 
of the meetings. Those participating in 
this floor discussion are encouraged to 
speak freely on controversial matters by 
a rule that they shall not be quoted by 
the newspapers although the subject 
matter of discussion may be reported 
on. J. Albert Robinson, insurance man- 
ager of McKesson & Robbins, vice-pres- 
ident of the A:M.A. in charge of the 
insurance division, said in opening the 
meeting that there has developed a mis- 
conception of the purposes of these con- 
ferences because of the frankness with 
which the subject matter is handled. 
He said that the conferences should be 
thought of as an occasion when the buy- 
ers and purveyors of insurance get to- 
gether to exchange experience and try 
to find a common denominator of un- 
derstanding of their mutual aims. 

DeCelles Sets Off Discussion 


If the group expected Massachusetts 
Insurance Commissioner Francis J. De- 
Celles to discuss controversial phases of 
his subject, “Legal Aspects of Insurance 
Costs,” it was not disappointed. So 
much time was taken by floor discussion, 
chiefly asking the Commissioner how 
msurance costs might be reduced, that 
the discussion period had to be brought 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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The Sign Of 
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LONDON 
Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


Head Office: 55 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


+ 
J. M. Haines, United States Manager 
E. W. Lance, Resident Manager, 90 Maiden Lane, New York 
+ 
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Lump Sum Honesty 


Lump sum payment at her husband's death, without explanation 
of optional settlement, a right she would have exercised,—so runs 
the complaint Home Offices and Insurance Departments once in a 
while receive from a beneficiary. Such payment followed by the 
Agent's selling or attempting to sell her a single premium income 
or annuity, producing a smaller income than an option would 
have yielded. Two types of Agents involved. One, honest; but 
indifferent to his trust, or, the family needing immediate money, 
he rushes the proofs and calls for the full draft, instead of offering 
partial payment, full settlement to be made after the funeral. 
The other type—a rare one—deliberately, and false to his trust, 
withholds the information, to obtain a single premium commission. 


Income settlements nominated at the time of policy issue prevent 
the exploitation of a lump sum settlement by an unscrupulous 
Agent, or the need to issue an income policy, with loss to the 
beneficiary, at the solicitation of an ignorant or indifferent one. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Ww. H. Kincstey, President 


Independence Square 


PHILADELPHIA 








Governor Myers and 
C.B. Merriam Address 
Farm Mtg. Conference 


R. F. C. Vice-Chairman Says Com- 
panies Called for Only Half of 
$40,000,000 Allocated 


ONLY $3,000,000 NOW OUT 


Wm. H. Kingsley, Penn Mutual 
President, Presides; Tells of 
Cooperation of Agencies 





The Farm Mortgage Conference, in- 
formal organization of insurance execu- 
tives, held a one day meeting and lun- 
cheon at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, last Friday, the occasion being no- 
table for the presence of Carroll B. Mer- 
riam, vice-chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and William I. 
Myers, governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, both of whom addressed 
the gathering. Presiding was William 
H. Kingsley, president of the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, as chairman of the conference. 
Mr. Kingsley expressed the appreciation 
of the conference that the Government 
officials should take time from their im- 
portant duties to address the gathering. 
There has always been complete cooper- 
ation, he said, between the Government 
instrumentalities and the conference 
which represents $1,500,000,000 in farm 
mortgages and farm real estate. 


Called for Only Half Allocated 


A remarkable evidence of the financial 
soundness of life insurance companies all 
through the depression years was dis- 
closed to the conference by Mr. Mer- 
riam. Of the billion of RFC funds, only 
$40,000,000 was allocated to life insurance 
companies but they never called for more 
than half of this sum and of the $20,- 
000,000 total borrowed from RFC all but 
$3,000,000 has been repaid. 

Mr. Merriam said that the ability of 
life insurance companies to meet the un- 
usual demands upon them during the 
depression without recourse to the Gov- 
ernment facilities available through RFC 
and the way they were also able to re- 
pay the small amount that was borrowed 
by a comparatively few companies was a 
great tribute to their soundness and 
management. 

Governor Myers told of the recovery 
of agriculture from its depression lows 
and said that the percentage of proceeds 
of Federal Land Bank loans used to pur- 
chase farms is back to pre-depression 
levels and the dollar value is larger. 

The conference heard a paper present- 
ed by H. Haines Fenimore, farm loan 
supervisor for the Penn Mutual Life, 
who discussed present farm mortgage 
experience and trends. A summary of 
his talk is found elsewhere. 
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FBAcKWARD TORN BACKWARD 
Po Time IN THY FLIGHT. 
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I’m waiting for a phone call” 


Your phone rings! . . . The trolley car arrives! ... Your ship comes in! .. . 
Strong reasons make strong actions! ... You have new confidence and new assur- 
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THE NEW “COMPRESENTATION” 


AVAILABLE ONLY AT 


The NEW Pershing Square AGENCY 


100 E 42d St 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LLOYD PATTERSON 


GENERAL AGENT 
ASHLAND 4-8610 





IMPORTANT NOTE: If YOU are inclined toward “Modified” Life Insurance we might let you in on our 


own Private Blend of Protection written in one policy contract. It is somewhat astounding to those who depend on 





the lowest price for sales! 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE POSSIBILITIES 


Current Business Opinion On Group Protection 
Interpreted Before American Management Ass’n 


(Addressing the American Management 
Association this week at Atlantic City Mr. 
McDonald answered questions on the re- 
lationship of the Social Security Act to 
various forms of Group insurance and 
pointed out that new groups are being 
established today to accomplish what the 
Security Act does not do: protect against 
premature death or injury and provide 
for retirement incomes which bear a rea- 
sonable relationship to rate of pay. His 
address is here reproduced in part.) 


A friend of mine, with whom I went 
through flying school some years back, 
is now the officer in charge of insurance 
and industrial relations of a large Mid- 
dle Western company. Not long ago, in 
discussing the current outlook for em- 
ploye protection, he remarked: “Rela- 
tively few years back fog and bad weath- 
er were insurmountable obstacles to the 
average flyer. A few pilots on a sort 
of “b’guess and b’gosh” reckoning got 
through thick weather safely. Later, 
experiments and research developed in- 
struments by which so-called blind fly- 
ing became a possibility. Today instru- 
ment flying through thick weather is rou- 
tine business on all airlines. 

“It seems to me that many employers 
went through the same development in 
experimenting with employe protection. 
For example, Group life insurance went 
through the stage when a few employers 
tried it out on a rather haphazard basis. 
All sorts of schedules were used. Noth- 
inv was standardized. 

“But in recent years research and ex- 
perience have helped develop ‘instru- 
ments’ or measuring rods by which an 
employer can chart a safe course of em 
ploye insurance benefits.” 

How have these so-called measuring 
rods been created ? 

By looking ahead to the kind of em- 
ploye protection which appears reason- 
ably ideal and then going as far towards 
that ideal as the corporate pocketbook 
would permit. 


What Business Managements Regard as 
Reasonable Group Objective 


Since receiving your invitation I have 
gathered from letters and personal con- 
versation the point of view of a fair 
cross-section of corporation manage- 
ment, both geographically and indus- 
trially, as to what constitutes a reason- 
able objective for Group benefits. Con- 
solidated, this business man’s opinion 
runs about like this: 

“In general, we believe the amount of 
Group life insurance should be sufficient 
to assure the widow or dependent a con- 
(muation of the same pay check for 
twelve months after the employe’s death. 
This helps the family over that difficult 
period of financial adjustment. 

“We believe the average employe can 
take care of himself during the first 
week he is away from work on account 
of sickness or accident, but after that 
we believe he should draw a_ benefit 
equal to one-half pay for a_ certain 
period, frequently up to three months. 

We believe that a Retirement Income 
for the old employe is highly desirable 
and experience indicates it should not 
he less than one-third pay and should 
aim at half pay to be thoroughly ef 
fective.” 

Summarized, this means a plan under 
Which the employe has the following 


By Edwin C. McDonald 


Assistant Secretary, Metropolitan Life 


protection: Death benefit equal to one 
year’s pay, subject to an appropriate 
maximum. A weekly income in case of 
sickness or non-occupational accident 
equal to half weekly pay, subject to a 
maximum of $40 per week. A Retire- 
ment Income usually beginning at age 
65 aiming at half pay, but in no event 
less than one-third pay. 

20,000 Firms Have Started on Program 

You may say to yourself, “Well, that’s 
a nice program, but after all how many 
employers in the United States have em- 
barked on all or a portion of it?” 

It may interest you to know that— 

Employes in almost 20,000 firms in this 
country enjoy the protection of Group 
life insurance. 

The employes of more than 6,000 firms 
are assured through Group Health and 
Accident insurance a weekly income in 
case of sickness or non-occupational ac- 
cident. Many others are protected 
through mutual benefit associations. 

More than 750 firms have some formal 
announced method of taking care of 
their old, long service employes and of 
this number at least 500 have placed 
their retirement systems on a scientific, 
properly financed basis. 

Break-Down of Cost 

Probably the next question that oc- 
curs to you is “How does the cost of 
a well-rounded program break down for 
each benefit and also between employer 
and employe? From a great deal of ex- 
perience the picture may be estimated as 
follows: 


Employe Contribution 
as a percentage of pay 


Group Life 
Group Sickness and Accident........ 
Group Annuities 


Total 


*Tor future service. 


Employe Outlay.............. 


wi 


earnings the insurance company annui- 
ties step in and take up the slack neces- 
sary to attain the employer’s objective. 

The retirement age of the private plan 
would, of course, coincide with the So- 
cial Security Plan, namely 65, but ar- 
rangements could be made under the pri- 
vate plan for earlier retirements in spe- 
cial cases at the employer’s option. 

Employes earning less than $2,000 an- 
nually receive a total Retirement In- 
come (the sum of the annuity payable 
by the insurance company and the Fed- 
eral Old Age Benefit) at age 65 ranging 
from approximately one-third to approx- 
imately 50% or better of pay. 


Contributions Start at 40 


Employes in this group do not com- 
mence contributions to the private plan 
until age 40. This eligibility requirement 
has two important advantages; first, it 
keeps the total retirement annuity re- 
sulting from the sum of the benefits of 
the Federal and private plans within the 
range of income sought by the employer, 
and, second, it confines membership in 
the private plan to the more permanent 
employes. 

So long as the earnings of these em- 
ployves do not equal $2,000 annually they 
never contribute more than $2 per month 
to the insurance company. This means 
that this average employe would con- 
tribute approximately 3% to Federal and 
private plans combined in the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939, and this total deduction 
\v ould increase gradually to a maximum 
of 5% in 1949. If this amount, reached 


Employer’s gross cost as a 
percentage of payroll 


a 5 
8 .0 
as *4.0 

tt3.5 
0 Total Employer Outlay 8.0 


+ Each year for 20 years to recognize past service. 
t Sufficient to produce a Retirement income which, together with future service credits, will 


approximate 50% of earnings. 


It will be noted that except for cost of recognizing past service 


the employer’s payments are somewhat less than employe’s aggregate payments, 


The above program is the type of pro- 
tection adopted by a number of firms, 
but in view of the recent social security 
legislation, No. 3 above—the Old Age 
Benefit or Group Annuities—may be 
modified in a number of cases to take 
some account of the benefits payable un- 
der the act. Any such revision will 
probably be in the direction of modifying 
the Retirement Annuity Benefits of the 
priva‘e plan to such an extent that total 
Retirement Incomes from private plan 
and Federal Old Age Benefits will ap- 
proximate benefits originally contemplat- 
ed in the private plan. 

The Social Security Act scales down 
in benefits as a percentage of earnings 
as employe’s pay increases and, there- 
fore, the private annuity plan would 
compensate for this decline by providing 
yradualiy increasing benefits for eac 
higher earning class. As the Federal 
annuities decline as a_ percentage of 


thirteen years hence, should work a 
hardship on an employe the deduction 
for retirement benefits could be leveled 
off at 4% or 44%. 


Combining Insurance Co. and Federal 
Benefits 


Employes earning $2,000 annually or 
more receive a total Retirement Income 
(the sum of the annuity payable by the 
insurance company and the Federal Old 
Age Benefit) at age 65 ranging from ap- 
proximately 30% to 40% of final pay. 

Employes in this pay group are eligi- 
ble to join the plan after one year’s 
service regardless of age. As their pay 
rises above $3,000 the percentage of an- 
nual salary paid as a tax to the Gov- 
ernment declines (since it is based on 
the first $3,000 of salary) and the con- 
tribution to the private plan increases. 
However, the combined employe outlay 
in both tax and contribution to insurance 


company would not exceed 5% of total 
annual salary and would not reach that 
figure until 1949. 

It is estimated that the gross outlay by 
the employer (for the Retirement Plan 
just described) including Social Security 
taxes would be 6% of payroll for the 
years 1937 to 1955 inclusive and 5% of 
payroll thereafter. 

The above is merely an outline of the 
total Retirement Income produced by a 
combination of Social Security and a 
private plan; the retirement age; the 
employe’s contribution; an estimate of 
the employer’s gross outlay. 

How Will Security Act Affect Existing 
Groups? 

Your chairman has asked me to dis- 
cuss certain decidedly pregnant questions 
as follows: 

Question: To what extent will exist- 
ing Group Life and Sickness and Acci- 
dent Benefits be affected by the Social 
Security Act? 

Answer: By actual count less than 4% 
of one insurance company’s customers 
have even raised the question and less 
than a half of one per cent have given 
even the slightest suggestion that they 
might discontinue these benefits when 
the Social Security legislation is effect- 
ive. I know of no Group Life or Sick- 
ness and Accident contract which has 
been canceled because of the Social Se- 
curity Act. 

New Group Programs Just Started 

Question: To what extent will the 
Social Security Act affect the new in- 
stallation of Death, Sickness and Acci- 
dent Programs? . 

Answer: Apparently employers under- 
stand that the Social Security Act pro- 
vides mainly Old Age and Unemployment 
3enefits and that the need of their em- 
ployes and their families for life insur- 
ance and an income while laid up on ac- 
count of illness or injury (off the job) 
is as great as ever. The establishment 
of Group Life or Group Accident and 
Health Programs in recent months by 
such corporations as Republic Steel, 
American Locomotive, Bausch & Lomb, 
U. S. Steel, May Department Stores, St. 
Regis Paper Co., Douglas Aircraft, 
Brown & Bigelow, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber, to mention only a few, is evidence 
of the feeling that these benefits, quite 
independent of the act, are of great 
value. 

With full appreciation of the impor- 
tance of an assured income in old age 
we must not overlook the need of pro- 
tection for the families of those who die 
prior to age 65. 

Question: To what extent will the So- 
cial Security Act affect (a) existing pri- 
vate Pension Plans, and (b) the estab- 
lishment of new Retirement Plans? 

Answer: Again relying on the opin 
ions of sound, thoughtful executives, the 
answer seems unmistakably clear. 

First, some existing Pension Plans 
probably will be revised to take account 
of the contemplated Federal Old Age 

3enefits but without in any way sacri- 
ficing the effectiveness of adequate Re- 
tirement Incomes. 

Second, many employers, realizing the 
importance of setting up Retirement In- 
comes which bear a reasonable relation- 
ship to pay, probably will establish new 
private plans, the benefits of which, when 
added to Social Security, will produce 
the desired objective. 
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Insurance Week Success 


Thousands of Agents at “Kick-Off” Breakfasts Throughout 
Country; Much Local Advertising and Radio Broadcasting 


Many thousands of life agents ate 
their breakfasts in hotel ball rooms on 
Monday morning, listened to short in- 
spirational speeches and went out onto 
the streets to take full advantage of the 
Life Insurance Week advertising and 
publicity which had begun pouring out 
over the country the night before. As 
the week draws to a close it is generally 
conceded to have been one of the best 
and certainly one of the most widespread 
of all the Insurance Weeks since the 
movement began. 

In addition to the large and effective 
ads placed in 650 daily newspapers by 
the Life Agency Officers committee there 
has been a large amount of local ad- 
vertising. A number of life underwriter 
associations have printed ads listing the 
names of all their members. The chain 
radio speakers, Walter B. Pitkin, Boake 
Carter and Dr. S. S. Huebner, have been 
supplemented by an uncounted number 
of local broadcasts. In New York City 


alone there were three separate organ- 
izations that arranged for radio insur- 
ance programs. These were the Life 


Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, the Brooklyn Managers As- 
sociation, and the League of Insurance 
Women, the latter organization alone 
presenting six talks. 

Reports of Life Insurance Week ac- 
tivity in various communities are given 
in various parts of this paper. 

Charles G. Taylor Returns to Richmond 

Life Insurance Week in Richmond, 
Va., was launched Monday morning with 
a breakfast meeting at the Jefferson Ho- 
tel, the principal speaker being Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., second vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life and a former vice- 


president of the Atlantic Life. Mr. Tay- 
lor was introduced by Parks P. Duffey 
of the Connecticut General Life, who 


was general chairman of Richmond’s 
participation in Life Insurance Week. 
John B. Cary, president of the Richmond 
Association of Life Underwriters, pre- 
sided at the session. Richmond carried 
off first prize in the event year before 
last and won second national honors 
last year. 
1,000 at Indianapolis Breakfast 

. Life Insurance Week started in In- 
dianapolis with a bang-up breakfast at 
the Claypool Hotel attended by approx- 
imately 1,000 agents and home office and 
officials. It said 


general agency was 
every home office company and every 


general agency in the city was represent- 
ed at the breakfast. Special programs 
were arranged each day during the week. 
The activities were in charge of the In- 
dianapolis Association of Life Under- 
writers, the Indianapolis Life Insurance 
General Agents and Managers’ Associa- 
tion and the Indianapolis chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Carroll Day and Frank See at Omaha 

Starting with a “kick-off” breakfast 
at 7:30 Monday morning Omaha activi- 
ties continue throughout the week, cul- 
minating in a huge gencral meeting Fri- 
day noon, when the agents take over the 
regular luncheon forum of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Carroll C. Day addressed 
the breakfast meeting on “The Life In- 
surance Man in the Social Security Pic- 


ture”; Frank M. See, general agent for 
the New England Mutual at St. Louis, 
will be key speaker at the luncheon Fri- 
day. He will speak on “Individual Ap- 
proach to Social Security.” Interest of 
all high school children was assured 
through an essay contest with $110 of- 
fered in ‘prizes. The subject assigned 
was “Social Security Through Life In- 
surance.” 

Tying in with Mother’s Day, a life 
insurance message was carried from pul- 
pits of the city. 

F. D. Russell’s Taxation Plea at 


Binghamton 
At the Association breakfast held in 
Binghamton to open Life Insurance 


Week activities the principal address was 
given by Frederick D. Russell, president 
of Security Mutual Life. The Security 
Mutual building had across its facade 
a large banner erected in cooperation 
with the local Underwriters Association. 


The large Life Insurance Week posters 
also occupied prominent positions in the 
lobby of the building. 

Mr. Russell made a stirring appeal to 
life agents to enlist the aid and support 
of policyholders in combating increased 
state taxes levied upon the premiums 
paid to life insurance companies. Mr. 
Russell stated these levies were proving 
themselves to be a direct tax upon thrift 
and upon the resources of that great 
class of citizens least able to pay. 


Cleveland “Fifty Cents a Word” Letter 
Contest 

Cleveland held a “fifty cents a word” 
contest, offering $50 for the best 100 
word letter on “How Life Insurance 
Money Has Helped Me.” Judges were 
Judge Mary C. Grossman of the Mu- 
nicipal Court; Russell Weisman of the 
Plain Dealer and Western Reserve; 
Charles C. Lake, superintendent of 
schools. 


Herald- Tribune Sunday Supplement 
and Breakfast N. Y. City Features 


One of the high points of Life Insur- 
ance Week occurred in New York City 
Monday morning when 1,700 life agents 
assembled in the Hotel Astor grand ball- 
room at 8:15 to hear Albert E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary of the Prudential, 
and John A. Stevenson, home office gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual. For 
such a large number of New York agents 
to gather at that time of the morning is 
a phenomenon, as many of them are 
commuters traveling from fifteen to 
thirty-five miles before they can arrive 
in the city. That was one of the rea- 


sons why New York has not held such 
a breakfast until this year, there being 
skepticism about enough people being 
willing to make that sacrifice. But the 
experiment was even more successful 
than it has been in the other cities that 
have held breakfasts in the past, so much 
so that it had to be moved from its 
original hotel to get a larger° room and 
even in the huge hall of the Astor there 
were tables in all the side rooms and in 
the balcony. 

At all places in the ball 
copies of the sixteen page 


room were 
supplement 








It's that “Little Something” 














The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York’ 





that makes the difference between Success 
and Failure as a Life Underwriter—and 
We have it in this agency. 


A Sincere, friendly interest in developing All 
the potentialities of the Individual toward a 
Successful Career. 


Come in and talk over your problems with 
Mr. Kee. 


William H. Kee, Manager 
The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of N. Y. 

16 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAin 4-1525 























on life insurance which had been pub- 
lished the day before by the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

Theodore M. Riechle, chairman of the 
Life Insurance Week committee of the 
local association, received the applause 
of the meeting for his successful efforts. 

One of the notable features of the 
meeting was the number of agency ex- 
ecutives seated at the head table. They 
included three former chairmen of Life 
Insurance Week; Albert G. Borden, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable So- 
ciety, who conducted the first full week 
observance in 1932; H. M. Holderness, 
vice-president Connecticut Mutual and 
chairman, 1933; Henry E. North, vice- 
president Metropolitan Life and chair- 
man in 1934. 

Mr. Grav in his talk went back to the 
days when he, an agent, would attend 


.such meetings, trying to get answers 
when he didn’t understand yet what 
problem he was trying to solve. He 1s 


a felicitous maker of powerful phrases 
and the audience frequently burst into 
applause at particularly apt expressions. 
Some of these follow: 

“The prospect, to keep from being 
ashamed of not buying insurance, tries 
to shame the agent for selling it. Then 
the agent starts hunting for pleasant in- 
terviews, rather than for profitable ones. 
When a prospect tries to frighten you, 
stand your ground and give him the an- 
swer. When he sees you are not afraid 
he will do one of two things: fear you 
or respect you. In the second case you 
have a good opportunity to make him 
respect himself, by doing what he should 
do in regard to insurance. It takes a 
real man to buy life insurance. 

“The main objection today is ‘Can't af- 
ford it.” You've got to build that pros- 
pect up till he is big enough that he 1s 
willing to give up some less important 
things in life; to go without certain 
things so that the family won't have to 
go without many things in case he should 
pass on. Make h'm put down on a ledg- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Now a Vice-President 


Of John Hancock Mutual 





FRED P. HAYWARD 


Fred P. Hayward, treasurer of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and a vice-president of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hayward entered the service of 
the John Hancock forty-six years ago. 
In 1900 he was appointed cashier and in 
1911 was raised to the office of assistant 
treasurer. He has been treasurer of the 
company since 1924. 


Gierhart Blocted President Of 
N. Y. Equitable Managers 


Harry S. Gierhart, manager for the 
Equitable Society in the Lincoln Build- 
ing, 60 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, will take office as president at 
the next regular meeting of the Equita- 
ble Society Board of New York Man- 
agers. He was elected at the May meet- 
ing to succeed Abraham _ Kosenstein, 
president for two terms. To serve with 
him are Franklin H. Devitt as vice-pres- 
ident and William H. Masterson of New- 
ark, secretary-treasurer. 

Starting in the life insurance business 
in 1898, for a time running his own gen- 
eral insurance agency in West Virginia, 
Mr. Gierhart has a continuous record 
with the Equitable Society since 1912. 
In that year he became superintendent 
of agents in the J. M. Riehle agency. 
From 1918 to 1919 he was agency man- 
ager at Wilmington, Del., and from 1920 
to 1925 he was with the home office as 
inspector of agencies in New York and 
New England. Since 1925 he has been 
a manager in New York. 

Yesterday the Board of Managers held 
the first of its summer golf tournaments 
at the Forest Hills Club, New Jersey. 
Fred S. Fern is the golf committee chair- 
man. 


MINN. MUTUAL LIMITS 


The Minnesota Mutual has adopted 
a new set of limits on certain types of 
policies with investment features. Single 
premium contracts may not exceed $25,- 
000 from any applicant in twelve months. 
The five-year single premium endow- 
ment is withdrawn. Combination of sin- 
gle premium life * annuity must in- 
clude premiums of $1,080 for each $1,000 
of insurance. Maximum amount in de- 
posit premium account to be $15,000 from 
one depositor. 


APPROVE NEW TRAVELERS PLAN 


The Travelers’ new Wholesale Plan | 
has been approved by the State Insur- 
ance Departments of Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Washington and Indiana. The 
lah, is non-medical employer cases one 
year renewable term. 























Gook for the Latrhstrings 


Prospects who read the LIFE 
INSURANCE WEEK advertising 
are bound to feel friendly towards 
you and your business. 


This is the time to be at their front door- 
steps. If they have no latch-string, 


you can at least ring the bell. 


Tell them what you know about “the 
quiet miracle of life insurance at 
work” and they will tell you they are 


glad you came around. 





Che Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarb D. DurFigLp, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

















Brief Submitted For 
Lonergan Amerdment 


BEFORE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


National Association ‘Pavers Exemption 
of Life Policies Earmarked For 


Payment of Taxes 





Through its committee on law and leg- 
islation, Theodore M. Riehle, chairman, 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers appeared before the Finance 
Committee of the United States Senate, 
on Thursday, May 7, and offered testi-: 
mony in support of a revised draft of 
the so-called Lonergan’ Amendment, 
passed by the Senate last August, but 
thrown out in conference prior to the 
passage of the Revenue Act of 1935. 

The amendment, to Section 401, (c) 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, as proposed, 
would exempt from the operation of the 
Federal estate tax, the proceeds of life 
insurance policies payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United. States in trust for 
the payment of estate, inheritance, suc- 
cession, legacy or other death duties 
levied by the United States against or 
with respect to the estate of the dece- 
dent. 

In addition to the oral testimony of- 
fered, a brief was filed on behalf of the 
National Association, setting forth how 
it would work and what its effect on 
revenue would be. The exemption was 
supported from the three-fold angle of 
benefit to the Government, to the tax- 
payer and to the community. Some of 
the arguments presented in the brief 
were these: 

Contrast With Present Law 

“As the law now stands life insurance 
taken out to pay these taxes is itself 
taxable; it is included in the taxable 
estate with the result that the tax bur- 
den is sharply increased—the reward of 
prudent forethought is the imposition 
of an additional levy. 

“All but two of the Canadian Prov- 
inces allow an exemption such as that 
provided by the proposed amendment 
and recent extension of this method of 
collection in the Provinces sufficiently 
shows that the method is favorably re- 
garded. 

“From the point-of-view of the Fed- 
eral revenues the great advantage of the 
proposal lies in the fact that it would 
assure prompt payment, in full, of many 
assessments which must now be written 
off in whole or in part (due to post- 
humous depreciation or dissipation of 
assets, ete.) or collected only after nu- 
merous extensions. 

“From the point-of-view of the tax- 
payer the advantages are obvious. The 
proposal would afford an opportunity 
to provide against necessitous liquidation 
to cover Federal death duties and the 
disastrous consequences thereof, includ- 
ing unwarranted losses in property val- 
ues, destruction of going concerns, in- 
terminable delays and excessive costs in 
administration. 

“The public generally would likewise 
benefit from the proposed amendment 
since forced liquidation depresses val- 
ues, disturbs business and causes unem- 
ployment. Collection of state taxes 
would be facilitated. 

“To sum up, the proposed amendment 
is neither novel nor untried; it is fair 
to all concerned; it is practical; it would 
not only facilitate administration of the 
revenue laws, including collection of 
taxes but, at the same time, would pre- 
vent burdensome and unnecessary hard- 
ships, and promote economic stability.” 





PETTRIC’S HUGE GAINS 
Victor F. Pettric, general agent at Los 
Angeles for the Ohio National Life, an- 
nounces results of his first three months 
in charge of the office. New production 
for the month of February shows an 
872% gain over the same month of 
1935, March a 563% gain and April 820% 
gain. His personal writings are respon- 

sible for a large part of the gain 
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Life Companies Going 
Back Into Farm Loans 


H. H. FENIMORE TELLS TRENDS 





New Factors Important in Future, 
Drought Frequency, Flood and 
Locality Selectivity 





There is a definite trend back toward 
investments and farm mortgages by life 
insurance companies, the Farm Mort- 
gage Conference was told at a meeting 
in New York City last Friday by H. 
Haines Fenimore, farm loan supervisor 
of the Penn Mutual Life. Mr. Fenimore 
recalled the depth of the agriculture de- 
pression when corn was burned for fuel, 
elevator quotations for oats and rye 
were 10c, cotton was selling for 5c a 
pound and wheat was 30c. These prices 
measure the extent of agriculture re- 
covery when compared to current quo- 
tations. 

Other evidences of recovery cited by 
Mr. Fenimore were the 1935 farm sales 
of Federal Land Banks which reached 
the highest level yet recorded, the vol- 
ume being $28,000,000 compared to only 
$18,000,000 in 1934, and the further fact 
that during the first twelve weeks of this 
year insurance companies invested more 
than $12,000,000 in farm loans compared 
to something over $10,000,000 for the 
same period last year. Giving further 
significant facts as to improvement in 
the situation Mr. Fenimore said: 
Greater Interest by Private Investors 

“These are significant facts and are 
conclusively supported in a comparison 
of the estimated 1935 gross farm income, 
including adjustment payments, of $8,- 
000,000,000 or better with the $5,337,- 
000,000 of gross income in 1932. This is 
about a 50% improvement. When it is 
considered that private investors, corpo- 
rate and individual, recorded over $306,- 
000,000 of farm mortgages during the 
first half of 1935 as against $277,000,000 
by the Federal Land Banks and Land 
Bank Commissioner during the same 
period, the picture is almost complete. 
The farm mortgage seems rapidly to be 
regaining that enviable status maintained 
for many years prior to 1928. 

“There need not be fear that the ex- 
periences of the last six or eight years 
will leave the investor unrewarded. Con- 
tributions to the general store of knowl- 
edge on this intricate subject have been 
great and the cooperation of important 
groups in fields of research has been 
gratifyingly fruitful. In the hope, how- 
ever, some thought of lasting value may 
be developed in a brief commentary of 
this nature a few elemental observations 
are offered, mainly as material for the 
reflection of those who view the farm 
loan field expectantly. A comprehensive 
study of the subject suggested by the 
title assigned would involve an exhaus- 
tive review of historical facts over a 
long period and it will be apparent, in 
consequence, that any detailed discussion 
could easily assume voluminous propor- 
tions. Accordingly, there will only be 
attempted in this memorandum an out- 
line of such essentials as might be con- 
ducive to an inquiring contemplation of 
this highly specialized phase of invest- 
ment endeavor. 

Four Collateral Channels of 
Investigation 


“In presenting such a_ skeletonized 
structure four collateral channels of in- 
vestigation are suggested, viz: Territory, 
appraisal, legal aspect and Federal crop 
control. These fundamentals have a 
very actual and acute bearing upon the 
subject, and while strict relevancy as to 
all may not be readily apparent an ap- 
preciation of their indirect value is in- 
dispensable to that broad understanding 
of farm investment practices, problems 
and safe administration upon which the 
business of the future will be founded. 

“Foremost among these primary con- 
siderations, it would seem, are the lend- 
ing areas of the United States. Included 
in this heading the farm creditor of the 
future must scrutinize with greater in- 
timacy conditions of climate, rainfall, 


natural and artificial drainage facilities, 





H. HAINES FENIMORE 


topography, overflow hazards, crops, 
markets, transportation and _ taxation 
with respect to the jurisdictional situs. 
The lending areas of the United States 
in the sense of acceptability for life in- 
surance funds have largely been estab- 
lished by the activities of the several 
companies over the last quarter century 
and while all territories in which farm 
mortgage operations have been extensive 
are not now considered to be entirely 
attractive in an application of the fore- 
going factors it is obvious the experience 
of these lenders furnishes the best avail- 
able means of selecting locality. 

“It seems quite likely there may de- 
velop a gradual recession from outlying 
areas toward the Central-Northcentral 
portion of the country east of the 100th 
meridian. In the past there has been a 





marked spread over the entire so-called 
agricultural area but there seems justi- 
fication for the belief density of volume 
will flow toward the sections mentioned. 
Climatic conditions and rainfall will sug- 
gest the apparent need for elimination 
of those prolific investment fields where 
high record of drought frequency on one 
hand and on the other excessive rainfall, 
abnormal overflow and disastrous dam- 
age from flood have all contributed to 
the enlightenment of the investor. 
Territorial Diversity Important 

“Territorial diversity is of prime im- 
portance to avoid crowding of funds in 
such a way as to render an investment 
account subservient to any one basic 
commodity. The spread of life insurance 
investments is not only apparent in the 
selection of types but in the unitary or 
class subdivision as well. Obviously in 
any investment portfolio in which farm 
loans contribute an important part there 
should be broad diversification among 
the several cash crops such as wheat, 
corn-hogs, cotton, tobacco, etc. In the 
promotion of this trend there will be 
modification of the suggested territorial 
movement toward density so that the 
spreading-out process will be thinned but 
not eliminated. 

“Appraisal and selection perhaps con- 
stitute two of the most involved elements 
associated with the safety of farm in- 
vestment. Scientific research is well un- 
der way in several quarters and it seems 
to be generally conceded that the factors 
of greatest importance are: (a) the ex- 
perience of the examiner, (b) an exposi- 
tion of his methods, (c) the extent of 
his inquiry, (d) the character and scope 
of his written reports and supporting 
exhibits, (e) extrinsic influences on the 
result obtained. The sub-committee on 
appraisals of the National Joint Com- 
mittee on Rural Credits says in its pam- 
phlet that an appraisal is an opinion and 
that the profession of rural appraising 
calls for men of integrity, analytical 
ability, experience and knowledge. The 
appraiser of the future will be a care- 
fully trained specialist without ‘pecun- 
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a 
iary or other interests in the property 
appraised or in the outcome of his ap 
praisal.’ 

Study Trends of Lawmaking Bodies 


“As legislative enactments of the past 
few years have had definite bearing on 
the farm loan investments of insurance 
companies, not only should existing laws 
become the subject of close scrutiny byt 
the investor must consider carefully the 
existing trend of lawmaking bodies, state 
and Federal. Numbers of states haye 
already enacted so-called moratorium 
laws and while many of these statutes 
have been declared to be of emergency 
root and depression-origin there is dif- 
ficulty in escaping the belief this phase 
will be deserving of the cautious thought 
of the lender. 

“The activity of the Federal Govern- 
ment toward the achievement of a con- 
trolled agriculture is of real importance 
to the subject of rural investment. In- 
fluences upon values, upward or down- 
ward, by the establishment of unitary 
commodity bases of uncertain duration 
are features compelling studious investi- 
gation and an accurate general under- 
standing. With the trend of insurance 
investment in some quarters inclining 
again toward the farm loan field in vary- 
ing degree the companies which have re- 
entered the market must fortify their 
selective processes with intimate inquiry 
into the effect of national programs of 
soil conservation and balanced produc- 
tion. 

“It may be assumed the rate of return 
will in large measure directly influence 
lending policies now being formulated. 
The abundance of funds seeking safe. 
long-term investment, coupled with the 
emergency activity of subsidized credit 
agencies, quite naturally promotes a de- 
pressing rate condition at the moment. 
However, as the tendency is manifested 
to place farm credit generally on a firm, 
business-like basis, without reference to 
partisan-influenced constituencies, the 
belief seems warranted there will develop 
a normal stiffening of rates to the end 
the farm mortgage may again assume its 
high rank among.the choice securities of 
the great fiduciary institutions.” 





Abernethy Associate Actuary 
For The Life Co. of Detroit 


John R. Abernethy, who has been an 
actuary and a university teacher here 
and abroad, has been appointed associate 
actuary of the Life Co. of Detroit. After 
attending Davidson College and Duke 
University in North Carolina Mr. Aber- 
nethy obtained his master’s degree in 
mathematics at the University of North 
Carolina and was employed in the actu- 
arial department of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard at Greensboro, N. C. He was also 
instructor of mathematics at the State 
University. 

_ He continued his education by study- 
ing for one year under J. F. Steffensen, 
professor in actuarial science at the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. He served in 
the Nordisk Life and the Denmark Life 
before returning to the United States 
where he taught mathematics at the 
University of Michigan and was awarded 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for 
his work in mathematics and statistics. 

After serving as assistant professor of 
mathematics at State College, Bowling 
Green, O., he joined the actuarial staff 
of the Maccabees in 1932, from which 
he now resigns. 

At Duke, Mr. Abernethy was awarded 
highest honors in mathematics. He won 
the Archibald Henderson Prize in math- 
ematics at the University of North Caro- 
lina. At the University of Michigan he 
was elected to Sigma Xi, scientific hon- 
orary fraternity. He also is an associate 
member of the American Institute of 
Actuaries and author of numerous mono- 
graphs on insurance subjects. 





COLONIAL LIFE PROMOTIONS 

The Colonial Life of Jersey City has 
announced the promotions of Ralph S. 
Abraham to manager at Irvington, N. J., 
and Casper J. Kreutzer to a similar po- 
sition at Passaic. Both men have been 
with the company for some time. 
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No Insurance Substitute 
Judge Heppenheimer Says 


“There is no satisfactory substitute for 
the benefits which life insurance pro- 
vides,” Judge Ernest J. Heppenheimer, 
president of the Colonial Life of Jersey 
City, told the Hudson County mass 
meeting of agents and general agents 
held recently to start Life Insurance 
Week work. 

“Public and private charities, old age 
pensions and various types of relief do 
a great work, but they cannot possibly 
fll the role—for all—as economically 
and satisfactorily as life insurance. 

“The average man—the present wage 
earner—needs a safe and economic me- 
dium through which to provide against 
dependency ; a proper safeguard for his 
family in premature death, and Life In- 
surance is sure to meet such needs.” 


NEW SUTORIUS ARTICLE 








Women’s Home Companion Publishes 
Comments by Equitable Society 
Agent; To Distribute Reprints 
“Insurance for Living” is the title of 
an article by Seymour A. Sutorius, 
Equitable Society agent in New York. 
which is published in the May issue of 
Women’s Home Companion. Mr. Su- 
torius has written insurance articles for 
national publications before. The pres- 
ent article is written to appeal to the 
bulk of the insuring public who must 
make their life insurance a safeguard 


‘against dying too soon and living too 


long. Mr. Sutorius has arranged for 
distribution of reprints by agents and 
they mav be bought from him at the 
L. A. Miner agency in the home office. 





URGES INSURANCE FOR WOMEN 


Julian Myrick, manager, Mutual Life, 
New York, sees a wide field for insur- 
ance upon the lives of women. In a 
letter to representatives of the agency 
this month he says: “More and more 
women are going into business, are very 
successful and need the protection of 
life insurance. When one realizes that 
women are the beneficiaries on a very 
large percentage of life insurance poli- 
cies for the support and protection of 
the home, it is necessary that they be 
consulted not only in connection with 
their own insurance but their husband’s 
as well. They should have a complete 
knowledge of the details, scope and the 
purpose for which it was applied for. 
With understanding and sympathy of 
the husband’s program, the wife will 
make any sacrifice to see that it is main- 
tained.” 





PARLIAMENT DROPS CHANGE 


After hearing the arguments of the 
life i insurance companies against the pro- 
posal to raise from 90% to 95% the 
proportion of profits required to be al- 
lotted to participating policyholders, the 
Banking and Commerce Committee of 
the Canadian Senate decided to leave 
this point unchanged. It was shown 
that the companies were already volun- 
tarily allotting 95% or over, on three- 
quarters of the business in force, and 
that the change would result in only 
a nominal increase in dividends to the 
average policyholder, while it would be 
a hardship on some of the smaller com- 
panies. 





MONTREAL AD MEETING 


The Life Insurance Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation held a one-day session in Mon- 
treal last week. Business sessions in 
the Sun Life Building in the morning 
were followed by a luncheon at which 
those present were the guests of the 
Sun Life, President A. B. Wood of the 
latter giving a short address. In the 
afternoon the delegates visited their re- 
spective agencies in Montreal and a din- 
ner was held in the evening. 


CONFEDERATION QUITS MEXICO 
In consequence of the new insurance 
law in Mexico, the Confederation Life 
Association has withdrawn from_ that 
country, except for service to existing 
policyholders through a branch office in 
Mexico City. 


Nominate Engelsman 
To Head N. Y. Ass’n 


LLOYD PATTERSON FOR _  V.-P. 


E. J. Allen and D. H. Ward for Second 
and Third; L. A. Cerf Renamed for 
Secretary-Treasurer 





one of the best 
popular life insurance 
general agents in the United States, 
author of books, sure-fire speaker and 
trainer of two thousand insurance men, 
will head the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York next 
year, having been nominated for that 


Ralph G. Englesman, 
known and most 





LLOYD PATTERSON 


office by the committee. John M. Fraser, 
former president of the association, an- 
nounced the nominations Monday morn- 
ing of this week at the gigantic break- 
fast which took the place of the regular 
monthly meeting. Election is next month. 

Vice-president of the association will 
be Lloyd Patterson, general agent for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, who is also 
managing director of the association’s 
bulletin, cartoonist-extraordinary on life 
insurance subjects, and head of the new- 
ly established Master Salestalks Record- 
ing Bureau. 

Edwin J. Allen of the Gardiner agency, 
John Hz incock, is scheduled to be second 
vice-president and Diederich H. Ward 
of the Knight agency, Union Central, is 
nominated as third vice-president. Louis 
A. Cerf is slated to be secretary-treas- 
urer for another term. 

The nominating committee 
mended that A. V. Youngman, 


recom- 
Mutual 


LOUIS A. CERF, JR 





Engelsman, Producer and ‘Teacher, 


Has Trained Thousands of Agents 


Ralph G. Engelsman, slated to become 
the next president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York, sold 
his first life insurance policy when he 
was 20 years old. Since that time he has 
been a million dollar producer during a 
number of years, and as a general agent 
has assisted some other of the largest 
producers in the United States. As an 
educator at New York University and in 
other capacities he has trained two thou- 
sand life agents. 

Mr. Engelsman’s contacts during his 
career have been very wide. He left 
high school in New York City to enter 
business, the business being the cotton 
goods line. Then he joined the Navy. 
After the war he became a life insurance 
agent in the Equitable Society agency, 
headed by the late Louis Lane. Mr. 
Engelsman was a student of life insur- 
ance from the start, fought hard for 
business, presented insurance arguments 
in a novel and vigorous manner and 
followed presentation with results so 
that he became a million dollar producer. 

In 1924 he joined the faculty of New 
York University life insurance training 
force and added greatly to his reputation 
by the fact that he was as good a teacher 
as he was a salesman. He was soon in 
demand as a speaker and it is doubtful 
that anyone in the life insurance business 
has addressed as many groups during the 
last twelve years as he, with the excep- 
tion of those who are full time speakers. 
He is tremendously popular with agents 
from coast to coast. When he made a 
record of a sales talk last month the 
demand for it was so heavy that the 
Bureau for which the record was made 
could hardly ship the records out fast 
enough, and had to use typewritten in- 
stead of printed labels. Mr. Engelsman 
has also written a number of insurance 
books which have had wide circulation. 

The first one was in 1928 “Making 
Sales Contacts.” The latest two, both 
of which were published during the last 
year, are “Getting Ahead in Life Insur- 
ance” and “Practical Prospecting.” 

In January of 1928 Mr. Engelsman be- 
came Penn Mutual manager in New 
York City, opening a new office from 
scratch. Because of pressure of his man- 
agerial duties he resigned as co-director 
with Vincent B. Coffin of the life insur- 
ance course at N. Y. U. 

His Origimality 
Almost all of Mr. Engelsman’s projects 





Benefit, De Long agency, should be elect- 
ed president of the executive committee. 
New members of that committee include 
M. Warren Benton, Randolph M. Sa- 
ville, Clarence N. Leyendecker, Clifford 
McMillen and L. C. Sprague. 


DINNER TO 25-YEAR MEN 








Ten Los Angeles Representatives Have 
Served on Pacific Coast Quarter Cen- 
tury; Feted by Associations 

Members of Life Insurance Managers 
Association of Los Angeles and mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Life Underwriters Association of Los 
Angeles attended a dinner given at the 
Jonathan Club in honor of life under- 
writers of Los Angeles who have been 
in the business and members of the as- 
sociation for the past twenty-five years 
or more. This group includes Robert A. 


Brown, Pacific Mutual; Mr. Carver of 
Travelers; H. B. Nelles, manager, Pru- 
dential; B. P. Rouse, general agent, 


Mutual Benefit; C. S. Montgomery, Na- 
tional of Vermont; W. K. Murphy, gen- 
eral agent, Northwestern Mutual ; George 
Ayars, mig E. Bent, and Roy Denny 
of Travelers; G. Leslie Davis and Theo- 
dore A. Waitrip of Pacific Mutual. 
The dinner was sponsored by H. G. 
Saul, general agent, John Hancock Mu- 
tual, and president of Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, and James H. Cowles, 
general agent, Provident Mutual, and 
president of Life Managers Association. 





ENGELSMAN 


RALPH G. 


have been touched with originality 
When he opened new quarters for the 
Penn Mutual on the forty-sixth floor of 
500 Fifth Avenue (at that time it was 
the highest-up New York City life in- 
surance agency) that place became a 
calling point because it was unlike any 
agency office previously designed. His 
agency schools have attracted much at- 
tention. Mr. Engelsman’s trade paper 
advertising is unique in that no typo- 
graphical printer comes between him and 
the reading public; the ads are written 
by Mr. Engelsman in his own difficult- 
to-duplicate handwriting. 

Several of the best known producers 
in the city are members of Mr. Engels- 
man’s agency, including Felix U. Levy 
and Harry Phillips, top producers for the 
Penn Mutual. 

He has always been an active commit- 
teeman in the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciations, both of the city and of the na- 
tion, and has staged many sales meet- 
ings. His immediate project is the Bos- 
ton convention of the National Associa- 
tion, for which he is program chairman 
of the managers division. 


Receivership Ends Right 


To Renewal Commissions 


The appointment of receiver for a 
life company ends any contracts for fu- 
ture renewals due to agents, the Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals has held in a 
case rising from the receivership of the 
old Illinois Life. 

Action was brought by the agent on an 
agency contract, for no definite term, 
which provided for post-agency renew al 
commissions on premiums which should 
be collected by the company. The com- 
pany had gone into receivership and the 
question in the case was whether the 
agent could recover the “present value” 
of such commissions upon renewal pre- 
miums which it was alleged the company, 
had it continued in business; would have 
received in due course. 

A firming judgment for the company 
and its receiver in the Federal District 
Court for northern Illinois, oe Seventh 
Circuit Court of Appeals held, Layton v 
Illinois Life, 81 F. (2d) 600, that the ap- 
pointment by the district court of a re- 
ceiver for the company amounted to a 
termination of the contract by operation 
of law reasonably within the contempla- 
tion of the parties and was not an ac- 
tionable breach on the part of the com- 
pany. A fair construction of the con- 
tract as a whole was held to indicate 
clearly that the right to renewal com- 
missions was conditioned on the con- 
tinued existence of the company and the 
continued collection of premiums. 
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niente on G-Men 
Runs Session Overtime 


UNDERWRITING TRENDS SEEN 





Home Office Life Underwriters Meet in 
New York; Adam, Laird, Todd, 
Thompson on Program 





G-Men as insurance risks held the 
spotlight in the second day’s session of 
the Home Office Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, which met at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria in New York for three days 
last week to discuss current underwrit- 
ing trends. Interest was so keen that 
by unanimous vote the program ran 
more than an hour over the schedule 
on that topic. 

Informal discussion formed the bulk 
of the program. There were only four 
scheduled speakers: Malcolm Adam, 
vice-president, Penn Mutual, and presi- 
dent of the association ; John M. Laird, 
vice - president, Connecticut General ; 
John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician, Mutual Benefit, and F. 
Phelps Todd, vice-president, Provident 
Mutual. A resolution was adopted in 
memory of the late John R. Harris, 
Metropolitan Life, who had long been 
active in the association and was a past 
member of the executive council. 

Rating, discussed in its application to 
G-Men, brought forth facts about the 
history of that now famous organization. 
In 1925, long before it received its pres- 
ent appellation, its force was 215 men. 
It came into prominence in 1932 with 
the Lindbergh Law and at that time 
its membership was increased to 400. 
Last month 200 new men were inducted 
and according to J. Edgar Hoover, the 
chief, by July 1 there will be 825 of 
the best trained sleuths in existence on 
the rolls. It was found that nine deaths 
occurred in the ranks from 1925-34 and 
four from 1934 until 1936. 

The accidental death rate among G- 
Men is about 70% greater than normal, 
which would require a rating of approxi- 
mately $7.50 per $1,000 of insurance. In 
view however of the rigid qualifications 
for G-Men—which are greater than 
those for any governmental body in- 
cluding the army and naval training 
schools—the general opinion was that 
rating in such cases would not exceed 
$3.75 and might go as low as $2.50. 


Other Topics of Discussion 


Discussion showed that companies gen- 
erally are willing to cooperate with each 
other in exchanging information in their 
possession; that rating usually is not 
removed when a policyholder changes 
from a circumstance which requires rat- 
ing under his contract to another situa- 
tion which lifts the original rating but 
requires imposition of a second rating. 

In cases where policies are being re- 
instated and where the original policies 
contained disability or double indemnity, 
now no longer written, it was decided 
that these old priviliges should be un- 
derwritten in accordance with the prac- 
tices prevailing at the time the policy 
was issued. 

Whenever a creditor wishes to insure 
the life of his debtor, insurabie inter- 
est is decided in cases where the debt 
is a good one—that is, where it is not 
accumulating. If the debt is accumulat- 
ing, it was decided the transaction be- 
comes a speculation in which the cred- 
itor can only realize by the debtor’s 
death. 

Female risks also entered the discus- 
sion. Variation in the maximum reten- 
tion limits for women, the session 
proved, goes from one-half to two-thirds 
less than is acceptable on male lives. 

The last topic discussed concerned the 
advisability of incorporating double in- 
demnity in business insurance and it 
was the expressed opinion that the 
amount of any prospective claim includ- 
ing the benefit could not exceed the 
retention limit at the age of issue. As 
illustration if the limit at the age of 
issue were $5,000, the largest business 
contract*available with the benefit would 
be $2,500 





Canadian Advertisers 
Elect Cowls President 


ANNUAL MEETING IN MONTREAL 





Fred Ivory, George Wimship Other New 
Officers; Arthur B. Wood Among 
Guest Speakers 





At the annual meeting of the Life 
ements Advertisers Association of 
Canada, held in Montreal May 9, Wil- 
liam Cowls, Mutual Life of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ont., was elected president, 
with Fred Ivory, Canada Life, Toronto, 
as vice-president and George Winship, 
Continental Life, Toronto, as secretary- 
treasurer. 

The evening dinner was presided over 
by the retiring president, Morgan S. 
Crockford, Excelsior Life, Toronto. The 
guest speaker was Brooke Claxton, for- 
mer vice-president of the League of Na- 
tions Society in Canada and prominent 
as_an authority on insurance law. 

Earlier in the day, B. W. Keightley, 
advertising manager of Canadian Indus- 
tries, Ltd., gave what may be considered 
an expert layman’s analysis of the life 
insurance business. He noted that in 
1934, out of every $100 of income in 
Canada, there was expended in respect 
of all assurance and annuity contracts 
the sum of $53.52; in general expense 
$12.68; in taxes $1.19; in dividends to 
shareholders 25 cents; and in other un- 
specified ways $4.91, leaving $27.44 car- 
ried to reserve. Commenting on the 
small ratio to shareholders, he said: “Is 
there any other business known to man 
where the share of the shareholders is 
so infinitesimally small? As a matter 
of fact I see that the largest Canadian 
company, with a total paid up capital 
not to be compared with any of our 
leading industrials, transacted in 1934 
new business of $251,273,490 in ordinary 
policies . . . My study indicates to me 
that life insurance companies have avoid- 
ed many of the errors and excesses of 
companies engaged in other classes of 
business. Life insurance seems to have 
suffered little or nothing from the mania 
for mergers, over- -capitalization, and 
holding companies.’ 

Objects to Bargain Type of Copy 

Arthur B. Wood, president of the Sun 
Life, in a luncheon address urged that 
in advertising and selling the stress be 
laid on protection of the home, keeping 
endowment and deferred annuity fea- 
tures in secondary position. Referring 
to the type of advertising which uses 
the results of a long term endowment 
to show that all premiums have been 
returned at a certain rate of compound 
interest and life insurance had been 
thrown in free, he stated that he disliked 
to see life insurance protection placed 
in the same category as premiums for 
cigarette cards. 

Referring to difficulties in life insur- 
ance advertising, Mr. Wood pointed out 
that while some one reading an adver- 
tisement of an automobile or other ar- 
ticle of merchandise might go to see 
it, “it is an unusual man who will call 
at the office of the company to discuss 
taking out a policy. We are all depend- 
ent for our business upon the efforts of 
the life insurance salesman and all our 
advertising can hope to accomplish is to 
make his work easier.” 


Philadelphia Tax Is Off, 
Mayor Tells Ass’n Luncheon 


Addressing policyholders’ luncheon, 
Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers, Tuesday at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Mayor Wilson declared the pro- 
posed four mill tax against mutual life 
companies of Philadelphia is definitely off. 

Bowing to President Kingsley, Penn 
Mutual, and other local company execu- 
tives seated at the head table the Mayor 
said economies effected by his admin- 
istration plus increased revenues of the 
city had made the tax unnecessary. 

Inasmuch as the tax had been pro- 
posed by Wilson and the ordinance 
drawn up by him, his remarks drew con- 
siderable applause from the large attend- 





ance. 
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Chicago Exhibits Old Documents 


As Life Insurance Week Feature 
By Emil Held 


The Hotel Sherman, headquarters of 
the Chicago Association of Life Under- 
writers, was very much the headquarters 
of the Chicago Life Insurance Weck 
observance as in addition to the huge 
breakfast meeting held there Monday 
there has been on exhibition all week a 
jounge filled with historic insurance 
documents and other exhibits. As many 
of the documents are precious and irre- 
placeable they were in sealed glass cases. 

The Continental Assurance had a large 
hardwood bulletin board which called 
attention to the exhibit and which con- 
eratulated the insurance fraternity on 
the existence of Life Insurance Week. 

The Metropolitan Life also had a 
special exhibit. 

There was under sealed glass the 
first minute and record book of what 
first was known as “The Life Under- 
writers Association of Chicago, IIl.”, in 
which were also the original penciled 
memoranda of acting secretary C. S. 
Smith, who shows the “Record of meet- 
ing of the general life insurance agents 
and managers held at the Grand Pacific 
hotel, December 7, 1888. Meeting called 
to order by General A. L. Chetlain, John 
Hancock.” With the preliminary first 
minutes read, the meeting heard the re- 
port of the committee on constitution 
and by-laws by Chairman Ira J. Mason, 
Aetna Life. 

It appears that General Chetlain and 
J. H. Strong had much to do with ef- 
forts to make beginning effective, and 
thanks were extended them. E. P. Rob- 
erts motion to admit any general agent 
of a life insurance company, not to ex- 
ceed two in any one company, to mem- 
bership, reads rather contrastingly in 
the present days. The association pro- 
vided for a delegate—Gen. Chetlain—to 
attend a banquet of the Michigan Life 
Insurance Agents association at Detroit, 
February 26, 1889. The first Chicago 
banquet was held February 19 of that 
year. 

1889 Telegram to New York 

At the fifth regular meeting, the or- 
ganization changed to a regular noon 
day luncheon mecting to insure better 
attendance. On May 21, 1889, it tele- 
graphed to New York Underwriters As- 
sociation: “The L. U. A. of Chicago 
congratulate your association upon the 
passage of Anti-Rebate bill by your leg- 
islature.” Five years later, September 27, 
1894, the organization met to extend 
farewell to its second and _ illustrious 
scribe, Secretary Spicer, who was mov- 
ing to his native Southland. Full pay 
for the year as secretary and a bound 
volume of all the association minutes, 
and a birthday souvenir book, were gifts 
presented to this charter member, who 
was the man who had served longer as 
aes secretary than his predecessor, as 

rst. 

Interesting in the Hotel Sherman 
lobby exhibit were original copies of 
“The Sunday Times,” November 24, 1878, 
in which the Mutual Life presented its 
Statement, with the board of trustees, 
headed by Frederick Winston, president, 
and Richard A. McCurdy, vice-president. 
This was shown through courtesy of 
\liss Edna L. Kaufmann, of the Stumes & 
Loeb agency for Penn Mutual, as was 
an original copy of Chicago Tribune, 
November 20, 1878, bearing a news story 
from Binghamton, N. Y.. that Colonel 
Walton Dwight. whose life was insured 
for $256,000, had died after the first pre- 
mium was paid. A battle seemed in sight 
to contest the policy claim, on the ges- 
ture of Suspected fraud, and the com- 
ment of the paper was that life insur- 
ance companies should “lock their stable 
doors before the horse came out.” 

The copy of the first life policy, now 
in the British Museum, and the earliest 





history of life insurance, as of October 
23, 1347, drew many interesting com- 
ments. 

What agents and other visitors to the 
exhibit could not see in the sealed case, 
were the contents of the Union Central’s 
agents manual, issued in July 1885, when 
John Davis, M.D., was president. Ex- 
tracted, by prior research, from this 
manual, we quote: 


Extracts from Old Manual 


“We have seen men acting as agents, 
who seemed to feel that they were doing 
a mean sort of work, and needed to beg 
pardon of all creation for being about 
such work. 


“All effective agents must have life in- 
surance on the brain. 

“See men and talk with them. . . Don’t 
wander around expecting something to 
turn up, but if in a village or city, take 
each street by itself, and canvass it 
thoroughly, from one end to the other. 
If in the country, canvass thoroughly 
each township, and when you insure one, 
obtain from him a list of his most inti- 
mate friends.” 

“Never traduce another company. We 
are all strong for a common object.” 
John M. Pattison, vice-president, Union 
Crandall of Jackson. president of the 
manual also said “collect five dollars on 
the taking of such application,” and “you 
must not, in any case, (this referred to 
possible changes in health since app 
was made) deliver a policv or renewal 
until the premium is paid.” It showed 
among causes of rejection “married 
women until after the first confinement.” 


An Elizur Wright Letter 


An original letter of Elizur Wricht, 
consulting actuary, 39 State Street, Bos- 
ton, November 25, 1873, told “My dear 
Mr. Bird” of the continued “fight to 
overthrow a false system of life insur- 
ance.” 

The policy on the life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, at 3 guineas for every 100 
pounds, and according to that rate for 
every greater or less sum, received of 
Wm. Lonington. had four signatories, 
two signatories for 100 pounds each, and 
two for 150 pounds, but what attracted 
was the statement of these men, made 
in this policy of May 21, 1813, in Lon- 
don, England, that they would pay these 
sums ‘in case Napoleon Bonaparte shall 
cease to exist, or be taken prisoner on 
or before the 21st day of June, 1813, 
commencing from this day, May 21, 
1813.” 

William Rothaermel of the Equitable 
Society had supplied some original 
folders and booklets, of which no extra 
copies are available even in New York, 
and so these were in the sealed case. 
There were some masterpieces of the 
graphic arts. The Mutual of New York 
reported on March 1, 1843, in the hand- 
writing of Morris Robinson, first presi- 
dent, that 94 policies had been issued 
since the first of February, for $349.000. 
Many admired the striking New York 
Life exhibit, with copy of the original 
painting in oil of James De Pevster 
Ogden, first president, and Aaron Mer- 
chant, vice-president, who became sec- 
ond president, with others of the board 
of directors, as of April 12, 1845. 


A Policy That Was Lost in Great Fire 


The duplicate policy issued on the life 
of Benjamin F. Johnson. covering in 
original, dated October 17, 1851, $1,600 
for a premium of $52.50, replaced an 
original which was destroyed in the 
Chicago fire in 1871]. the company being 
the Berkshire County Mutual of Pitts- 
field, now Berkshire Life. 

Great and in certain instances amusing 
comment was heard when visitors noticed 
Andrew Gump (no relation to the car- 
toonist’s “Andy” Gump), of Dayton, 
Ohio, had a policy issued by the State 


Mutual of Worcester, Mass., November 
1, 1866, for $5,000. 
“Premium Sunk” 


In the original policy of the Provident, 
an interesting clause read regarding pay- 
ment of the policy “otherwise premium 
shall be considered sunk for the benefit 
of the assurers.” Even the laymen and 
women commented on the phraseology 
of forfeiture. That No. 2 policy of the 
Mutual Benefit of Newark, to Benj. C. 
Miller, secretary of the company, May 
20, 1845, drew comment, because it was 
“not good if he shall die upon the seas, 
or beyond the settled lines of the United 
States, suicide, (described as “die by his 
own hand,”) or “duel, or by the hands 
of justice.” And he shall “not pass be- 
yond the southern boundaries of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky or west of the 
Mississippi River between June 1 and 
November Ist.” 

A slave policy issued to P. Scott, 
planter, Lexington, Ky., on the life of a 
slave, Reuben Morton, June Ist, 1852, by 
the United States Life, for $700 elicited 
a play on Puck’s famous comment “‘what 
strange things these be.” The slave was 
20 years old, and the policy for a term 
of 3 years. 


Premium Receipts Bore Revenue 
Stamps 

Five original consecutive annual 
framed receipts for premium payments 
of $52.36 made by J. McNeilly, the case, 
to J. Osborn, general agent, Aetna Life, 
Quincy, Illinois, on policy No. 5221 for 
$1,000, were dated respectively August 4, 
beginning August 4, 1865, bore the in- 
ternal revenue stamps of that day. 

Aetna’s first accident policy, dated 
January 1, 1891, for a neriod of twelve 
months, called for $5,000, or a weekly 
indemnity of $25. at a premium of $25. 
It was issued to Morgan G. Bulkeley, of 
Hartford, Conn., then president “ the 
company, payable to his wife, Mrs. Fan- 
nie H. Bulkeley, and was countersigned 
by J. C. Webster, vice-president. 





Michigan Governor Issues 


Life Insurance Proclamation 


Governor Frank D. Fitzgerald of 
Michigan, who signed a Life Insurance 
Week proclamation in the presence of 
Commissioner John C. Ketcham; P. J. 
Crandall of Jackson, president of the 
Michigan State Life Underwriters, and 
Roy G. Nowlin, president Lansing asso- 
ciation, said: “Protection against the 
uncertainties of life, provision for the 
well-being of our dependents, and secur- 
itv in our old age are problems deserv- 
ine of the serious attention of respon- 
sible citizens. In considering them, it 
is well to pause occasionally to take in- 
ventory of ourselves that we may deter- 
mine whether we are doing all we can 
for the welfare of our families and our- 
selves. Life Insurance Week * * * seems 
like an appropriate occasion for such an 
inventory. * * * As governor I do not 
hesitate to urge it upon the attention 
of the people of the state.” 





Hartford Early-Bird Meeting 


At the Hartford Early-Bird life in- 
surance breakfast held Monday in the 
Aetna Life home office cafeteria Claude 
H. Vorhees, counsel for the Connecticut 
General, told the agents that life insur- 
ance is social security. 

Philip Holway of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral introduced Mr. Vorhees and Allyn 
W. Larkum of the Phoenix Mutual, 
president of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association, presided at the 
breakfast meeting. Orrin S. Spencer, 
eeneral agent for the Massachusetts 
Mutual and Hartford chairman of Life 
Insurance Week, described the activities 
planned in Hartford this week. 

The Hartford Courant in its Sunday 
rotogravure section printed a whole page 
of pictures of those active in Life In- 
surance Week either locally or, as with 
S. T. Whatley and H. M. Holderness, 
nationally. 

Rabbi A. J. Feldman and Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Blackall were 
among the radio speakers in Hartford. 


Steel Co. Executive Who Was 
Heard at Chicago Breakfast 





Clarence B. Randall, left, with Fred- 
erick Bruchholz, Chicago Association 
head, and William M. Houze, Week 


chairman. 


Clarence B. Randall, executive vice- 
president Inland Steel Co., made a big 
hit with the 1,700 Chicago agents who 
attended the early bird breakfast Mon- 
day. There were three company presi- 
dents at the meeting, H. A. Behrens 
of the Continental Assurance; Edwin A. 
Olsen of the Mutual Trust and G. R 
Kendall, Washington National. 

Mr. Randall said in part: 

Until I started to analyze, I never 
thought of why I have life insurance. 
It is just as instinctive with me as 
eating breakfast. I said to myself, “Why 
is it that as soon as you got out of 
college and went to work you turned to 
life insurance ?” 

As I began to ask myself that ques- 
tion, a very strange answer came into 
my mind, and I am wondering if it is 
not true of a great many men of my 
generation. I think the first motivating 
reason in my life was the fact that my 
dad has none. My father is now eighty- 
six—a man still in good health, but 
advanced in age. For twenty years he 
has been dependent upon me; in fact, 
he was dependent upon me for more 
years than I was upon him. It has been 
a great joy to me to feel that I could 
give that protection to my father and 
my mother, and I know that if I had 
been unlucky in the war, they would 
not have had that protection that I have 
been able to afford. Since my very first 
earnings had to be applied in part to 
that purpose, it became just instinctive 
with me to have the craving that that 
burden would not come to my children 
in my later years. 

And then as the years went along and 
I increased my insurance, I am perfectly 
certain that the next factor was a grow- 
ing consciousness in my own mind that 
I did not have the necessary character 
to save money intelligently. I know 
that that is a compelling reason in the 
life of any business man 

Then I think that a third factor is 
unquestionably an important one. It is 
the consciousness that I am altogether 
too busy and too hurried to invest m) 
money, such as it is, intelligently. I am 
clad to have these gentlemen, the heads 
of these great insurance companies, wor- 
ry about how to invest my money 


BANKS RUN L.I.W. ADS 

As in past years a number of banks 
ran daily paper ads tying in with Life 
Insurance Week. The Farmers Deposit 
of Pittsburgh ran a large display, “A 
tribute to the life underwriter,” praising 
the agent as the key to the whole insur- 
ance system of America. Six Hartford 
banks ran a page ad “Any man who 
owns life insurance has an estate which 
should be protected.” 
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Course on Selling 
Has Brilliant Close 


LEON G. SIMON CHAIRMAN 


Vincent B. Coffin Summarizes Lectures 
in Practical Manner; Guests 
of Honor 

The course in the Technique of Selling 
offered to its members by the Life Un 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York has ended. Starting January 
17 and presenting fourteen different lec 
tures on the program the series closed 
with a brilliant summary by Vincent B 
Coffin last Friday afternoon. Mr. Coffin 
is superintendent of agencies, Connecti 
cut Mutual Life 

Members of the education committe 
and those who have fostered life insur 
ance training in New York were on the 
platform for the final meeting and were 
introduced by Glenn B. Dorr, president 
of the association. They included Griffin 
M. Lovelace, vice-president, New York 
Life; Dean John T. Madden, New York 
University; Edward J. Sisley, Travelers, 
for years active in sponsoring educa 
tional activities in New York; Benjamin 
Alk, president, New York Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters; C. Lamont 
Post, chairman, committee in charge of 
review courses at N. Y. U. this year; 
R. B. Hull, managing director, National 
Association of Life Underwriters, and 
Ralph G. Engelsman, chairman, execu- 
tive committee of the New York Asso 
ciation. 

Leon Gilbert Simon, chairman of the 
course and the one who conceived and 
arranged it, bringing many prominent 
men to the New York platform, received 
the thanks and praise of those present 
He spoke briefly before adjourning the 
meeting. 

The summary by Mr. Coffin was a con- 
structive one and directed toward def- 
inite action. He suggested projecting 
the course for another fifteen wecks, 
taking from the various speakers three 
thoughts for each week. In tabulated 
form the thoughts would fall under these 
headings: Something to think about; 
something to study further; something 
to act upon immediately. Keynote of 
the course he took from a statement by 
John A. Stevenson, Penn Mutual: “We 
must keep our knowledge up-to-date for 
this is the basis of sales today.” 

A complete stenographic report of the 
course along with Mr. Coffin’s splendid 
outline for making practical use of it can 
be secured through the New York asso 
ciation offices in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 


New York. 


Matthew J. Lauer Agency 


Leads Continental American 


For both the month of April and for 
the year to date the Matthew J. Lauer 
agency, Continental American Life, New 
York, stands first in the company in vol- 
ume of new business and in paid pre- 
miums. Mr. Lauer has been general 
agent of the office at 10 East Fortieth 
Street since January 1. 

In personal production for April the 
agency placcd three men among the first 
five in the company. They were Sam 
B. Sapirstein, associate general agent; 
Harry Shultz and Levy Emanuel. 

In individual premiums for the month 
the agency took first, second and third 
honors, the winning agents being Harry 
Shultz, Phil Bleir and Sam B. Sapir- 
stein in that order. 


AT SEA ISLAND WITH AETNA 

Among general agents of the Aetna 
Life who were at the group meetings at 
Sea Island, Ga., recently, were P. D 
Sleeper, Washington, D. C.; Dewey Ma 
son, Jacksonville; R. H. Keffer, New 
York; W. R. Harper, Philadelphia; R 
S. Edwards, Chicago; H. W. Florer, 
Grand Rapids; and Albert E. Mielenz, 
Milwaukee, who is dean of the com 
pany’s general agents in point of service. 


——_" 





Union Mutual of Iowa 
Now in Receivership 


JUDGE UPHOLDS DEPARTMENT 


Ray Murphy Named Receiver and Maur- 
ice V. Pew Assistant Receiver; Will 
Ask Reinsurance Proposals 


Russell Jordan, Judge of the district 
court of Polk County, Iowa, has filed a 
decree providing for receivership of the 
Union Mutual Life of Iowa. His decision 
is based on his finding sustaining that of 
the state department that its continuance 
in business is hazardous to the public 
and to holders of its policies. 

Ray Murphy, Commissioner of Insur- 
ance, has been appointed and qualified 
as receiver, Maurice V. Pew, deputy 
commissioner, aS assistant receiver and 
Frank J. Hogan of the department’s ex- 
amining staff as Examiner-in-Charge 
Mr. Hogan will be in immediate charge 
of the operation of the receivership and 
all inquiries by policyholders or others 
should be addressed to him at the com- 
pany’s office. 

The Department recommends that all 
policyholders keep their insurance in 
force by the payment of premiums to 
the receiver. Announcement will be made 
when proposals for reinsurance will be 
in order. Every effort will be made to 
conduct the affairs of this receivership 
with the utmost efficiency and expedi- 
tion 

The company was barred by the com- 
missioner from continuing in business 
several months ago. 


Walter Bead Tesiuennial 
At General American Dinner 


Walter W. Head, president of the 
General American, received a surprise at 
the company’s second annual home office 
dinner when Douglas J. Murphey, direc- 
tor of publicity and sales research, made 
the presentation of a bound volume con- 
taining the name of every person in the 
home office organization. The foreword, 
which Murphey read, told the high es- 
teem and affection his fellow workers 
hold for Mr. Head and their pride in 
the accomplishment of the General 
\merican Life Insurance Company dur- 
ing the past two and a half years. 

The speakers were Dean Well, who 
spoke on “Personal Capitalism”; Joseph 
H. Burcham, whose subject was “Com- 
pany Connections” and J. F. Owen of 
Oklahoma City, president of the Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Company and a 
director of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, who was invited to ad- 
dress the gathering when State Super- 
intendent of Insurance R. Emmet O’Mal- 
ley found it impossible to cancel a prior 
engagement to attend the Democratic 
State Convention at Joplin, Mo., on the 
same day. 

President Head expressed regret that 
Superintendent O'Malley was not present 
and recalled the splendid co-operation 
that the General American Life has not 
only received from the superintendent 
but from everyone else in the Missouri 
Insurance Department. He said that the 
great strides made by the General Amer- 
ican Life since it started in September, 
1933, were largely due to the helpful 
understanding of Mr. O'Malley in his 
capacity of one of the co-trustees under 
the Missouri State Life reinsurance con- 
tract. 


BEN THORP WITH PYRAMID 

Ben Thorp has resigned as Texas 
manager for the Colorado Life at Dallas 
to become state manager for the Pyra- 
mid Life which last week reinsured the 
Planet Life. He will wind up the lat- 
ter company’s business as well as direct 
the Pyramid’s production activities in 
Texas. 


DONALD ANGELL IS EDITOR 

Donald K. Angell is editor of the Pen- 
nell Propeller, bulletin of the F. W. Pen- 
nell agency, State Mutual in New York. 


~~ — NDERW 
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he Metropolitan 
heartily endorses the 
decision of the Life Insur- 
ance Week Committee to 
repeat during Insurance 
Week— May 11-16—the 


slogan used last year — 


“The sooner you plan 
your future, the better 
your future will be.” 


It is a good message, 
every week of every year. 


In the May magazines* 
Metropolitan adds 
another thought —’’For 
Insomnia... Life Insur- 
ance.” Much of the worry 
about the future can be 
alleviated promptly and 


permanently by Life 


Insurance. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 


Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Bad Men Don’t Buy Life 
Insurance, Says Thomas 


ADDRESSES ROCHESTER’ ASS'N 


Successful Appeal Only to Better Side of 
Human Nature, National Life of 
Vermont Executive Believes 


“Bad Men Don’t Buy life insurance,” 
John M. 
National Life of Vermont told the Roch- 


Thomas, vice-president of the 


ester Association of Life Underwriters, 





JOHN M. THOMAS 


opening Life Insurance Week there 
Monday. 

“At least bad men do not buy life in- 
surance because of their badness or on 
account of any wicked or selfish trait 
they may possess. On the contrary, the 
appeal of the life insurance salesman is 
to a man’s good qualities—his  self- 
reliance, thrift, foresight, spirit of inde- 
pendence, sense of family responsibility. 

“While modern life insurance is adapt- 
ed to fulfill a wide variety of needs in 
our complicated economic and _ social 
structure, fundamentally there are only 
two motives which induce one to pay out 
his money for a policy of insurance on 
his life. One is his love for his family, 
and the other is the ambition to be inde- 
pendent in old age. 

“Many men are building up a consid- 
erable life insurance estate so that their 
executors may have at their disposal ade- 
quate free cash wherewith to pay the 
large inheritance taxes now demanded. 
You call that insurance for tax purposes, 
but the motive is to protect one’s estate 
for one’s family. 

“Business insurance is increasingly 
popular—insurance on the lives of the 
key men in an industry, reciprocal insur- 
ance of partners to prevent the break-up 
of the business on the death of one. 

“It is the business of the life insurance 
salesman to bring these traits into ac- 
tion, to turn them from sentiments into 
deeds. I wonder if you salesmen realize 
that you are ministers of virtue. You 
never sold a single policy by appealing 
to a man’s vices, and you never will. 
Your goods have no attraction to the 
evil and the weaknesses in a man. You 
are not asking him to be improvident, 
short-sighted, extravagant. You are ask- 
ing him to be intelligent, to view life as 
a whole, to be prudent, discreet, thrifty, 
and to do his duty. 

“Bad men don’t buy life insurance, and 
neither can bad men sell it. The ques- 
tion about life insurance selling is not 
how glibly and persistently you can talk, 
nor how deftly you can cite figures, but 
whether you have in you the virtues of 
foresight, prudence, self-reliance, and 
love of home so strongly held—so truly a 
Part of your soul’s enthusiasm—that they 
Pass inevitably and resistlessly into 
others.” 
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H. S. Gade to pera 
Master Salestalks Records 


The Harry S. Goodman organization 
now has exclusive selling rights in the 
United States and Canada for distribut- 
ing Master Salestalks records, electrical 
transcriptions by leading life insurance 
salesmen. Instead of single records be- 
ing sold, a yearly service of three rec- 
ords per month by prominent insurance 
personalities will be offered. This service 
will include the new electrical machine 
for proper reproduction of the speakers’ 
voices. 

Mr. Goodman has developed a radio 
broadcasting service for life companies 
and agencies throughout the country. 
He is one of those responsible for ar- 
ranging seven broadcasts about Life In- 
surance Week that are being given now. 
His representatives scattered throughout 
this country and Canada will demon- 
strate the record service to general 
agents and managers in their territory. 

A second series of records was com- 
pleted last week, the speakers being 
Professor Hubert S. Greaves on “Speech 
and Personality,” Leon Gilbert Simon 
on “Selling Life Insurance for Business 
Purposes,” Dr. S. S. Huebner on “The 
Four Great Missions of Life Insurance,” 
and Harry T. Wright of Chicago on 
“What It Takes to Write $250,000 or 
Better a Year.” The previous records, 
now in use in agencies in thirty-six 
states and by fifteen life company home 
offices, were made by C. Preston Daw- 
son, Theodore M. Riehle and Ralph G. 
Engelsman. 





Loan Repayments Gain 21% 


In Northwestern National 


A jump of 21% in policy loan repay- 
ments over last year reflects the in- 
creasing rate at which borrowers are 
paying off the loans on their insurance 
policies, according to the first-quarter 
report of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis. 

Complete cleanups by many borrowers 
of the indebtedness on their policies is 
shown in the reduction of the com- 
pany’s individual loans to 28,997, the 
smallest number on the books in five 
years. This compares with 4,550 indi- 
vidual loans outstanding as of March 
31, 1935. Total amount of policy loans 
outstanding was reduced to $9,286,365 as 
of March 31, 193, also a five-year low 
figure for this item. 

Total repayments on policy loans for 
the first quarter of 193% were $133,033, 
compared with $109,963 in the first quar- 
ter of 1935 and $76,707 in the first quar- 
ter of 1934. Total repayments for the 
twelve months period ending March 31, 
1936 were $497,872, compared with $408,- 
855 in the previous twelve months period. 

Average size of individual loans has 
increased in the past year, the report 
shows, from $307 as of March 31, 1935 
to $320 as of March 31, 1936. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL GAINS 


Northwestern Mutual new paid-for 
business for April amounted to $25,224,- 
118, an increase of 11.19% over the same 
month of 1935, and 85.13% above the 
same month in 1933, the low year of re- 
cent times. The cumulative amount for 
the first four months was $93,493,961, a 
gain of 8.8% over last year, and 55.16% 
over 1933. Total new business, including 
annuities, in April was $25,882,329 and 
for the first four months $96,729,082. 
Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, said 
the statistical division reports that the 
average amount of insurance purchased 
so far this year, compared with 1935, is 
10.79% higher on male risks at $5,129, 
and 12.88% higher on female risks at 
$2,436 per life. 


PUBLISH ROYE SPEECH 

The talk on “Our Opportunities As 1 
See Them,” given this year by Harry 
Roye, manager Equitable of Towa in 
Camden, before the Plico Club of the 
Philadelphia Life, has been published 
by that company as part of its educa- 
tional series. 

















THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
PROVIDES ITS FIELD MEN WITH: 


The Monday 
Morning Message 


Every Monday morning of the year, the 
LNL field man receives his copy of the 
This up-to-the- 


minute bulletin offers one timely suggestion 


Monday Morning Message. 


on a current life insurance sales oppor- 
tunity—a suggestion of a sales method that 


works NOW. 


This is a part of the regular agency ser- 
vices offered by his Company. 


THe Lincotn NATIONAL 
LirE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 


Increase in first year premium income first quarter 1936 over 
first quarter 1935—19% 








INDICATES ITS CHARACTER 


ITS NAME 
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Chicago Round Table of 
L.A.A. to Meet May 22 


WILL HEAR TRIBUNE SURVEY 
Slattery, Swisher, Thierbach, Adsit, 
Kirkpatrick and Budlong on Pro- 
gram Arranged by Plogsterth 
In addition to life insurance ad men 
speaking on a number of diverse sub- 
jects the North Central Round Table of 
the Life Advertisers Association in Chi- 
cago May 22 will hear an analysis of 
summer business prospects by Reuben 
D. Cahn, director of the Chicago Trib- 
une’s planning department and editor 
of the Chicago Tribune Survey. The 
Table will be held at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel. 

Speakers and topics as announced by 
W. T. Plogsterth, Lincoln National di- 
rector of field service and chairman of 
the Round Table, follow: 

“Our Job—To Help Agents”—D. Bobb 
Slattery, assistant to the vice-president, 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia. 

“Carrying on Life Insurance Week”— 
Stephen A. Swisher, Jr., assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, Equitable of Iowa. 

“Promoting Time Control”—R. P. 
Thierbach, assistant director of agen- 
cies, Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee. 

“Definitizing Your Advertising With 
Your Market”—George Adsit, manager 
of agencies, Girard Life, Philadelphia. 

“Summer Sales Campaigns’—E. E. 
Kirkpatrick, superintendent of agencies, 
Ohio National, Cincinnati. ' 

“Selective Advertising With Selective 
Selling’—R. C. Budlong, advertisers’ 
service department, Brown & Bigelow, 
St. Paul. 

“Something of Interest From Our Ex- 
perience”—(Each of several speakers 
will present in from 3 to 5 minutes a 
successful idea from his company’s re- 
cent experience.) 


Round 


New Treasurer of L.A.A. 


Started as Office Boy 


Karl Ljung, Jr., named treasurer of 
the Life Advertisers Association at the 
recent meeting of the Southern Round 
Table in Birmingham, has spent his en- 
tire business life 


with the Jefferson 
Standard of Greens- 
boro, N. C. Follow- 
ing his graduation 
from college sixteen 
years ago he start- 
ed with that com- 
pany as office boy. 
Today he is assist- 
ant secretary in 
charge of the com- 
pany’s conservation, 
sales promotion and 
advertising activ- 
—— ities. 

‘ ove Active in affairs 
KARL LJUNG, Jr. of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association, Mr. Ljung presided as 
general chairman at the Memphis con- 
vention in 1934 and last year at Swamp- 
scott was named to the executive com- 
mittee. His conservation and sales pro- 
motion materials have won many awards 
at southern group exhibits. 

At the recent Southern Round Table 
the Jefferson Standard won the loving 
cup for the best all-around exhibit, tak- 
ing first place in its conservation pro- 
gram, trade paper advertising, folders 
and leaflets, sales promotion and agency 
publications. 





TAKE 155 EXAMINATIONS 


Sixty-two Acacia Mutual Life em- 
ployes, the largest class to date, are 
this week taking a total of 155 examina- 
tions of the Life Office Management 
Association Institute. The teachers of 
the classes which have been meeting 
regularly at Acacia are Assistant Sec- 
retary George Link, C.L.U., and Mr. 
H. B. Lemon, C.L.U 
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CORRELL AGENCY EXPANDS 





Growth of Agency Since Organization 
Makes Larger Quarters Necessary; 
Some Agency Leaders 
The Alfred G. Correll agency, New 
England Mutual, has moved to larger 
quarters on the twenty-sixth floor of 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn. Mr. Correll 
became general agent for Brooklyn and 
Long Island on August 1, 1934, and since 
that time his organization has grown 
from five to eighteen men, twelve being 
full-time representatives. In 1935 the 
agency paid for 106% of its quota, show- 
ing a gain of more than 28% over 1934. 
Assistants in the agency are Clive I. 
Thompson and Bernard Zahn, both for- 
merly associated with Mr. Correll in the 
C. E. DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit, 
and William H. Koster, cashier. Mr. 
Koster is a former home office man who 
has been with the Brooklyn agency since 
it opened, devoting a good part of his 

time to brokerage work. 

For twenty-three years Mr. Correll 
has been in the insurance business— 
seven of them in a general brokerage 
office and sixteen in life insurance as 
supervisor, manager and one of the lead- 
ing producers in the L. A. Cerf and C. 
E. DeLong agency, Mutual Benefit, New 
York. 


BIG HARRISBURG MEETING 

The Pennsylvania Sales Congress at 
Harrisburg last Friday heard J. Ren- 
wick Montgomery, Philadelphia manager 
for the Phoenix Mutual and president 
of the state association; C. Preston 
Dawson, New England Mutual, New 
York; Robert B. Coolidge, Aetna Life 
superintendent of agencies; D. Gordon 
Hunter, agency vice-president Phoenix 
Mutual; Hubert Greaves, professor of 


public speaking, Yale University, and 
Maurice B. Cohill, Equitable Society, 
Pittsburgh. Earle Shaeffer, Harrisburg 


manager for the Fidelity Mutual and 
chairman of the arrangements commit- 
tee, and James W. Runk, Northwestern 
Mutual, Altoona, both presided. 





N. Y. STATE CONGRESS TODAY 


The New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters will hold its annual 
meeting and sales congress beginning to- 
day at Schenectady, N. Y. It is the 
tenth anniversary of the Schenectady 
association. Interest at the meeting will 
center around the report of Spencer 
McCarty, Phoenix Mutual, Albany, who 
is chairman of the general committee, 
and the report of the nominating com- 
mittee, members being Sydney Werti- 
mer, Prudential, Buffalo; George Ked- 
erich, New York Life, Brooklyn, and 
Gordon Ferguson, Utica. 
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THE MINUTE MAN 


A Brand New Policy for 
An Age-old Need 





After a century and a half, The 
Minute Man of Revolutionary 
fame has come back to protect 
once more the American family. 


OLUMBIAN NaTIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY 


1 NEW 





ENGLAND INSTITUTION 
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Schwemm Chicago Manager 
For The Great-West Life 


Earl M. Schwemm, a Chicago super- 
visor for the past six years, has been 
made manager in that city for the Great- 
West Life of Winnipeg. Born in Bar- 
rington, a suburb of Chicago, he was 
educated in Chicago schools. He is q 
1924 graduate of the University of I}]j- 
nois, where he had a brilliant record as 
a student, besides being prominent jn 
university activities. Among the honors 
which came to him in his undergraduate 
days were the presidency of the Athletic 
Soard of Control and the presidency of 
the Student Council. 

Mr. Schwemm entered the life insyr- 
ance business in March, 1927, and paid 
for nearly $300,000 during his first year, 
Next year, he became assistant manager 
of his agency; but, nevertheless, con- 
tinued to produce a quarter-million or 
more yearly. 

In January, 1934, he accepted a super- 
visorship in the Haviland agency of the 
Connecticut General in Chicago, a post 
which he leaves to joint The Great-West 
Life. Mr. Schwemm has been an active 
worker in the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion and became a C.L.U. in June, 1932. 


Equitable Soc. N. Y. Agents 
Hold Rally This Afternoon 


A rally of all agents of the Equitable 
Society in the Greater New York De- 
partment will be held in the ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker at 3:30 o'clock 
this afternoon. Purpose of the meeting, 
sponsored by the board of New York 
managers, is to launch the inter-agency 
production contest which this year takes 
the form of a track meet running from 
May 18 to June 20. 

Principal speaker for the affair will be 
R. E. “Dick” Hanley, former coach at 
Northwestern University and now an 
outstanding producer for the Equitable. 
Starting with the company in the War- 
ren Woody agency, Chicago, in April, 
1935, Mr. Hanley completed his first year 
with 113 cases for $1,127,000 new busi- 
ness. W. W. Klingman, vice-president, 
will also be a speaker. Harold J. Ross- 
man, superintendent of agencies, New 
York department, will preside. 

The contest lasting five weeks will fol- 
low various tracks and field events. An- 
nouncement of winners will be made 
each week. 








American College Survey 
Measures C.L.U. Activity 


A survey recently completed by the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
covering the educational work being of- 
fered by various colleges and universi- 
ties as well as by independent C. L. U. 
study groups indicates certain trends. 
Seventy-one colleges have advised the 
American College that they can offer all 
or a substantial part of the necessary 
instruction in C. L. U. subjects. It 
seems likely that a thorough correspond- 
ence course under college auspices will 
ultimately be available. The trend is 
away from review courses and toward 
primary preparation. : 

Of some 300 colleges and universities, 
sixty-four are now offering ninety-two 
courses in the principles, practices and 
economics of life insurance or in life 
insurance salesmanship. A few offer 
C. L. U. review courses. These ninety- 
two courses with an aggregate enroll- 
ment for the present school year of 2,271 
students are in addition to the twenty- 
four courses with an enrollment of 474 
in actuarial science or mathematics of 
life insurance offered by ten colleges and 
universities. 

At the present time there are ninety- 
three separate courses or study groups 
for C. L. U. instruction in addition to 
those directly under college or university 
auspices. These ninety-three groups are 
located in sixty-two cities of thirty-one 
states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii and have an approximate enroll- 
ment of 1,150 underwriters. 
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City’s Youngest General Agent 
Tells How He Selects New Men 


Just a year ago June 1 the Penn Mu- 
jual Life appointed Henry M. Faser, 
Jr, as general agent in New York City 
to build an agency of young men all 
under thirty years‘of age and prefera- 
bly college graduates. Mr. Faser him- 


self is only 26, was graduated from the 
University of Mississippi in 1931 and 
earned his M.B.A. degree at the Whar- 
ton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania. He is also a C.L.U. Be- 
fore being appointed in New York he 
was with the John A. Stevenson agency 
in Philadelphia. The New York agency 
is in the Plaza Building, 625 Madison 
Avenue. 

In his first year Mr. Faser has inter- 
viewed about 200 young men. His selec- 
tion has been strict and from that group 
he selected sixteen—twelve of them are 
still with the Penn Mutual, ten in his 
own agency. In March this year one of 
his men was the leader in production 
among the company’s new organization. 
They are all college men, none has pre- 
viously been in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Faser has reached the conclusion 
that there is only one question in the 
average man’s mind about the life insur- 
ance business—“Do I have the qualifica- 
tions for a successful life insurance ca- 
reer?” As a general agent he finds his 
biggest problem is to pick those men 
who have these qualifications, therefore 
he directs his interviews with new men 
in an effort to predetermine who will be 
a success. His method is primarily a 
process of selection through elimination 
with a few positive qualifications re- 
quired for final hiring. Mr. Faser ex- 
plained his method to The Eastern Un- 
derwriter in this way: 

Four Interviews the Rule 


“One of the rules of my agency is that 
no one is allowed to enter until I have 
had a minimum of four interviews with 
him. During these interviews the dark 
side of the business is shown along with 
the bright side. Therefore the very 
weak-hearted eliminate themselves. Any 
man whose enthusiasm for the business 
does not increase with each interview 
should be advised against considering 
life insurance further. 

“Anyone who’ is allowed to come into 
life insurance should sincerely feel it is 
to be his life work. This is sometimes 
very difficult to determine for quite often 
a man will kid you and sometimes even 
kid himself into believing he looks on 
life i insurance as a life career when actu- 
ally he is using it as a bridge or meal 
ticket. A man automatically eliminates 
himself with me if I can catch the faint- 
est idea that he is willing ‘to try’ life 
insurance since he can’t lose much by so 
doing. 

“One of the main things I try to de- 
termine during the course of the inter- 
views is the man’s attitude towards the 
position of a life insurance salesman. 
If after entering the business he will 
have an inferiority complex about his 
job, he should never be allowed to come 
in. I have yet to see a man make a 
success of the business unless he felt he 
Was in a great business and could talk 
to men in any line of business with a 
feeling of absolute equality. 

“If after four interviews the man has 
not eliminated himself either by deciding 

e does not want to enter life insurance 
or by showing me one of the above 
mentioned unfavorable characteristics, I 
then see if he has measured up to sev- 
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eral positive qualifications. If he does, 
I am ready to offer him a contract. 
Some Positive Characteristics 

“The first positive requirement is does 
he have a will to win? This is probably 
a requirement for success in most any 
business but very much so in ours, A 
man must have a competitive spirit and 
a keen desire for success. 

“Another attribute that a man should 
have is the ability to meet people and 
make new friends. If a man is a college 
graduate, I am inclined to look with a 
great deal more favor upon an active 
college career in extra curricular activi- 
ties than upon high grades. 

“Does the prospect seem to be the 
type who would be willing to accept the 
methods of successful men and follow 
these methods until he is in a position 
to formulate his own ideas? In other 
words does he accept the theory of edu- 
cation and appreciate the advantages of 
using the experiences of others which 
will eliminate the heartaches of the trial 
and error method?” 





DID STOCKHOLDERS MEET? 


Whether or not a legal election of 
trustees was held last week by the Con- 
tinental Life of St. Louis, now in re- 
ceivership, will have to be determined 
sooner or later by a court. The group of 
stockholders led by Ed Mays, president 
of the company, held a meeting and 
elected a slate but John W. Snyder, re- 
ceiver of the Grand National Bank which 
holds a large block of stock, interrupted 
the meeting, making it adjourn to an- 
other building, and he claims the meet- 
ing was illegal. 





BUFFALO HEARS PARKER 

Early Monday morning Buffalo agents 
heard J. G. Parker, actuary of the Im- 
perial Life of Canada, speak at a break- 
fast in the Buffalo Athletic Club. Mr. 
Parker criticized governments which im- 
pose a tax on life insurance premiums 
and thus reduce the resources of under- 
writing companies. 





FULTON SPEAKS IN BALTIMORE 

James A. Fulton, president Home Life 
of New York, was keynote speaker at 
the Baltimore luncheon Wednesday 
when the Baltimore Association of Life 
Underwriters was host to executives and 
prominent personalities of the city. Mr. 
Fulton talked on “Making Life Insur- 
ance Solve Your Problems.” 





BLIVEN UNIT ANNIVERSARY 

The Sophia W. Bliven unit of the 
John A. Stevenson agency, Penn Mutual 
Life, held its sixth annual dinner Mon- 
day night, following a sales conference 
last Friday, both extraordinary affairs. 
The Bliven organization is one of the 
few all-women units in the country. In 
addition to such insurance men as Ralph 
G. Engeisman the conference heard 
women who are personnel directors of 
public service companies, school princi- 
pals, head nurses, attorneys, and so 
forth. 


CONN. MUTUAL 90 YEARS OLD 


The Connecticut Mutual is ninety 
years old tomorrow, having been granted 
its charter May 16, 1846. 








INDUSTRIAL 


HOME OFFICE 


INTERMEDIATE 








Wilmington, Delaware 


Matt Lauer 





WHEN A FAMILY INCOME CONTRACT 
SERVES YOUR CLIENT’S NEEDS BEST 


You should inquire about our Preferred low-priced, 
Participating Policy. Written on lives up to Age 60. 


CONTINENTAL AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“Originators of the Family Income Plan” 


MATTHEW J. LAUER ACENCY 


10 East 40th Street, New York, New York 
For information call 
Lexington 2-5770 


A Delaware Corporation 


Sam Sapirstein 








ARE YOU ANXIOUS TO ADVANCE? 
— HERE’S YOUR OPPORTUNITY — 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company 


— of America — 


— PUBLIC SERVANT SINCE 1897 — 


Operating in New Jersey—New York—Pennsylvania 
and Connecticut 


MAKE GOOD WITH A GOOD COMPANY 


NET INTEREST GAINS 3% 





President Hall of Lincoln National Sees 
Favorable Indications in Pres- 


ent Upward Trend 


An increase of 3% in the net interest 
return earned during the first quarter 
of this year on the assets of the Lincoln 
National Life has been reported by Ar- 
thur F. Hall, president. This increase 
was scored over the net interest return 
for the year 1935. 

“If this upward trend continues,” he 
said, “the last major effect of the de- 
pression in life insurance business will 
have been removed. In spite of the 
slight increases recently registered, ab- 
normally low interest rates still consti- 
tute a problem in the investment of life 
insurance funds.” Other highlights of 
the quarterly report were: Excess of 
income over disbursements of $2,643,000; 
an increase in first year premium income 
of 19%; a decrease of 19.5% in demands 
for cash surrender values, and assets 
of more than $124,000,000. The second 
quarterly dividend payment of thirty 
cents a share on the stock of the com- 
pany has just been paid. 


MATTHEW J. LAUER CHAIRMAN 


The Prudential Insurance Co. has giv- 
en the Brooklyn Federation of Jewish 
Charities permission to carry its 1936 
campaign for $575,000 to members of its 
various staffs in Brooklyn and Long 
Island, according to an announcement by 
Matthew J. Lauer, chairman of the 
Brooklyn Federation’s insurance division. 
Committees consisting of prominent in- 
surance men in Greater New York have 
been set up and plans formulated for ef- 
fective cooperation with the campaign, 
Mr. Lauer said. A quota of $5,000 was 
accepted by the insurance men. Mr. 
Lauer is general agent for the Conti- 
nental American. 


RUDE HEADS NOMINATORS 

Louis Rude, Day & Cornish agency in 
Newark for the Mutual Benefit Life, has 
been made chairman of the nominating 
committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of northern New Jersey. The 
annual meeting of the association will 
take place next month. 


DRIVE HONORS VAN SCHAICK 

The Rochester agency of the New 
York Life, after the nomination of 
George S. Van Schaick of that city to 
become a vice-president was announced, 
put on a two-week testimonial drive in 
Mr. Van Schaick’s honor. 


CONN. MUTUAL APRIL AHEAD 
The Connecticut Mutual Life reports a 
gain of 10.8% for the month of April in 
paid- for life insurance sales. Sales 
amounted to $8,549,608 as compared with 
$7,713,829 last April. 

















ORDINARY 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


GROUP 





STILL SELLS AFTER 54 YEARS 





J. C. Gorton, Hartford General Agent 
for Connecticut General, Relinquishes 
Organization Work 
Joseph C. Gorton, general agent for the 
Connecticut General Life in Hartford, 
celebrated his sixty-eighth birthday May 
10 and this year completes fifty-four 
years of service with the company, dur- 
ing thirty-eight of which he has been 
general agent. Mr. Gorton has asked to 
be relieved of organization responsibil- 
ities that he may devote his entire busi- 
ness time in the future to personal pro- 
duction. He will however continue to 
represent the company actively as gen- 

eral agent. 

In accordance with his request his or- 
ganization activities will after June 1 be 
conducted in a new home office branch 
under the direction of Frank O. H. 
Williams, manager also of the company’s 
New Haven branch office. 





HARRIS HEADS TEXAS CO. 

Henry Camp Harris, for many years a 
leading life insurance agency officer in 
Texas, was elected president of the 
Guaranty Old Line of Dallas to succeed 

C. Everett, founder and president, 
who died at his home May 3. 





CANADIAN FRATERNAL ASS'N. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian 
Fraternal Association will be held at the 
General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., May 19-20. Among the speakers 
tentatively listed are G. D. Finlayson, 
Dominion superintendent of insurance, 
and J. A. Paradis, assistant superintend- 
ent of insurance in Quebec Province. 


EQUITABLE MUTUAL RECEIVER 
James F. Davis has been appointed 
receiver for the Equitable Mutual Life 
of San Antonio, Texas, by Judge Everett 
Johnson, 57th district court, follow- 
ing Attorney General William McCraw’s 
institution of quo warranto proceedings 
against the company at the instances of 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE SET 


Current problems of office manage- 
ment will be discussed at the annual 
conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association at Swampscott, 
Mass., June 8, 9 and 10. 





SHIRLEY AGENCY MOVES 
The John T. Shirley agency of the 
New England Mutual Life in Pittsburgh 
has moved from the Clark Building to 
the Oliver Building. 


l Haicur, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 








Omaha 

















Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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Head of Three Chicago 
Agency Organizations 





FREDERICK BRUCHHOLZ 


One of the outstanding life 
fivures of Chicago is Frederick Bruch- 
holz, agency director of the Clearing 
House branch agency, New York Life. 
He heads three important agency asso- 
ciations in that city: the Association of 
Life Underwriters, the Chicago chapter 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and 
chairman of the general agents’ and 
managers’ division of the underwriters 
association. He is also regional director 
of the national chapter of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. 


agency 


He entered the life insurance business 
as an agent in the A. A. Drew agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Co. in Chicago on May 19, 1923, follow- 
ing three months of study of many lines 
of business. In that period he traveled 
from coast to coast interviewing men in 
various businesses, seeking the one which 
he wanted to make his life work. 

In April, 1924, Mr. Bruchholz joined 
the New York Life as an agency organ- 
izer. After spending a short time at 
Minneapolis, he returned to Chicago 
with the Clearing House branch, becom- 
ing director of it on January 1, 1928. 

Mr. Bruchholz was born in Minneapo- 
lis in 1893. He was graduated from the 
University of Minnesota in 1915 and took 
graduate work in the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, following which 
he entered the investment banking busi- 
ness. He received the C. L. U. designa- 
tion in 1933 During the war he served 
as first lieutenant of infantry He is a 
bachelor. 


TO HONOR OPIE CARTER 

A big “auto race contest” is under way 
since January to bring about production 
of extraordinary dimensions in honor of 
Opie Carter, inspector of agencies, New 
York Life Midwest department, Chi- 
cago, who will celebrate his twenty-fifth 
anniversary soon, as an employe of the 
company, with which he started as an 
office boy. 

F. B. Summers, who today will 
be transferred from the post of agency 
director at Omaha to that of New Eng- 
land territory, with office in Boston, is 
directing the contest which has been 
extended to today. Don Parker, who 
succeeds him as agency director in 
Omaha, will make the final report for 
the entire race. 

Mr. Carter and a guest of honor from 
the home office will attend the victory 
gatherings at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 28-29, and at Sioux 
City, lowa, June 1-2. 





The Empire Life announces the ap- 
pointment of D. W. Murphy, C.L.U., 
formerly branch manager at Ottawa, as 
supervisor of agencies for Ontario with 
headquarters at the company’s head of- 
fice in Kingston. 
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pres Insurance Co. 
Replaces the Phenix 


FISHBOCK DIRECTOR - GENERAL 


Changes Still Bone Made in Form of 
New Viennese Concern Which Re- 
insured Failed Company 


The temporary director-general of the 
Phenix of Austria, Dr. von Reininghaus, 
seems to be particularly 

task for which he was 
English “Clean 
after 


name 
for the 
meaning in 


(whose 
fitting 
chosen, 
house”), has resigned his office 
initiating the legally prescribed changes, 
and takes over the management of an- 
other Viennese insurance company; in 
his place Dr. Fishbock manages the 
affairs of the Phenix as delegate chosen 
by the Oesterreichische Kreditanstalt and 
the Oesterreichische Kontrolbank, stock- 
holders of the newiy founded 10,000,000 
Oesterreichische Versicherungsgesell- 


schaft. 
The affairs of the Phenix turn out 
upon closer examination to be much 


more involved than was expected; among 
other things the Phenix held in its port- 
folio 84% of its own shares. 

It is questioned whether the steps so 
far taken, but only in part realized, will 
be the last. The newly founded Oester- 
reichische Versicherungsgesellschaft 
(Austrian Insurance Co.) very likely will 
not continue in its present form but 
undergo fundamental changes as devel- 
opments continue. The right of policy- 
holders to demand paid-up policies and 
to policy loans has been canceled and 
the term “adaptation” of the demands 
and right of policyholders to conditions 
can only mean further difficulties. 

delegation from Belgrad arrived at 
Vienna to guard Jugoslavian interests. 
Czechoslavia, Germany and Hungary 
will form independent companies. The 
Phenix shares are not quoted any more 
at the Vienna stock exchange. 





NwNL CHANGES RULES 
Limits Premiums Payable in Advance; 
More Favorable Interest Rate of 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends 
Although allowing a more favorable 
rate of interest on policy proceeds and 
dividends left with the company, North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
effective May 1 cut to 24% its discount 
rate on premiums paid in advance, with 
five future premiums the maximum num- 
ber which can be so discounted. The 
rate of interest payable on policy funds 
left with the company was reduced from 
4 to 344%, representing the guaranteed 
rate of 34% and an excess interest dec- 

laration of 4% of 1%. 

The maximum amount which the com- 
pany will now issue on one life in single 
premium policies, including single pre- 
mium policies previously issued, ranges 
from $15,000 on whole life forms down 
to $5,000 of 10 Year Endowment. The 
maximum consideration which the com- 
pany will accept for the purchase of a 
single premium annuity, including such 
annuities previously purchased, is $10,000. 

In the first quarter of 1936, cash paid 
to Northwestern National for discounted 
premiums increased 250% over the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1935. Cash receipts 
from single premiums also showed a ma- 
terial increase. It is to stem this heavy 
influx of cash, prejudicial to the interests 
of old policyholders because of inade- 
quate investment outlets, that the pres- 
ent action has been taken, according to 
O. J. Arnold, president. 





LOOMIS TROPHY TO TEXAS 
The President’s Trophy of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life was recently pre- 
sented to the E. F. White Agency, Dal- 
las, Texas, by James Lee Loomis, presi- 
dent of the company, at a meeting in the 
3aker Hotel, Dallas. A reception and 
visit to the Texas Centennial followed 
the agency meeting. Paid business of 
the agency for April was $376,000, a high 
for the year. 





CLARK’S PORTRAIT PRIZE 


\ new agency contest trophy of the 
is an oil portrait of 


Equitable of D. C. 
\llen C. Clark, secretary of the 
pany, to be 
winning agency in the May contest, per- 
manent possession to the agency win- 
ning three times. 


Ccoll- 


PASSED BY ALBANY ASSEMBLY 

The New York State assembly has 
passed and sent to the senate the Piper 
bill Assembly Intro No. 1779 Print 2988 
to amend the insurance law, in relation 
to application of dividends of group life 
policies. 


awarded each year to the 








SAPIRSTEIN NOVEL APPROACH 
Sam B. Sapirstein, associate general 
agent, Lauer agency, Continental Amer. 
ican Life, New York, has recently been 
a speaker before two New York agency 
Last week before the Isadore 
Freid agency, New England Mutual, he 
explained a novel approach he has de- 
veloped to sell educational policies to 
fathers of boys. He obtains his leads 
by getting snapshots of the boys when 
they are in summer camp. At the David 
T. Hersch agency, Security Mutual, he 
emphasized audit and programming as 
the way to sell life insurance today. 





meetings. 








A clanging bell warns of shoals; a 
buoy, riding the waves, points the 
safe channel; the lighthouse throws 
its beam across dark waters. But 
there is always the hazard of a 
storm whose violence mocks man’s 
precautions, and takes its toll in 
vessels lost or crippled. 

But what of the storms of life? 

No man can chart a safer course 
than he who invests in a policy 
with New England Mutual. By 
this step he acquires the sure 
protection of a Company that 
has not only safely weathered 
‘ every economic disturbance of the 
past century — but has emerged 
from each storm with increased 
strength and prestige. 

There is a New England Mutual 
policy specially designed for your 
needs. It will remove all 
hazard and gamble 
from your voyage. It 
will guarantee you the 
smooth sailing that is 
enjoyed by those who 
take wise precautions 


ENT 





Man marks the channel... 
but he can’t control the storm 





GEORGE WILLARD SMITH 
PRESID 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE WAS BOUGHT IN THIS COMPANY iN 1935 THAN IN ANY OTHER YEAR 


against the financial shoals of the 
years that lie ahead. 

The protection and security you 
acquire through New England Mu- 
tual come under the oldest mutual 
life charter in this country — the 
first granted in America! 


| FOR PROTECTION AND SECURITY! 


(> ORDINARY LIFE: Maximum protection at 


--- minim cost. 
7") -RETIREMENT INCOME: Protection before 
~~ retirement, life income after retirement. 
[> FAMILY INCOME: Income for family until 
L.. rhildeen become self-enpporting. 





MULTIPLE INCOME: A new policy com- 
~ bining retirement income and family 
income, 
[| NEW ENGLANDER 1-2-3 LIFE: Low-cost 
-— protection for 1, 2 of 3 vears, then 
permanent ordinary life. 


New England Mutual, X-l . 
87 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligating me, please send more 
information on insurance checked above. 





























Protection and security through New England Mutual 
policies, as brought out in our national advertising. (To 
appear in American Magazine for June.) 
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Promoted by Sun Life of Canada 





Rice, Montreal 


GEORGE H. HARRIS 


Mr. Harris recently became public re- 
lations officer of the Sun Life as well 
as superintendent of field services and 
Mr. Chandler was put in charge of the 
company’s advertising and publicity. 





MANY MORE JOBS OPEN 

America’s 1936 class of college gradu- 
ates find from 20% to 100% more jobs 
available than the class of 1935, with 
starting salaries $5 to $20 a month 
higher in many lines. The heavy in- 
dustries show the most striking revival 
in employment opportunities, with more 
“scouts” visiting campuses to interview 
promising seniors than at any time in 
the past several years, according to a 
check-up of the employment situation 
at sixty-one leading universities and 
technical schools, made by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. 





Late News 


George S. Van Schaick, previously 
nominated to be a vice-president of the 
New York Life, was elected this week. 

The Midtown Managers of New York 
will hear Dr. Lionel D. Edie discuss 
“Fear of Inflation” May 21. 

The Union Mutual of Portland has ap- 
pointed Joseph Schwartz manager at 
Portsmouth for southern New Hamp- 
shire and southern Maine. 

The board of directors of the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has voted 
that for the year beginning July 1, 1936 
and ending June 30, 1937 funds left to 
accumulate with the company at interest 
will draw 3'%4% per annum instead of 
4% interest as heretofore. 


Agent Thinks Quickly 
and Prevents a Fraud 


Quick thinking by Steve Birgel, 
head of the Federal Life’s Central 
Agency in the home office building, 
Chicago, recently saved the company 
from an attempt to foist an obviously 
uninsurable risk on the company: by 
having a perfectly sound sister pose 
under the name of the mentally in- 
competent one. 

Mr. Birgel, responding to a mail 
lead, met the woman who posed as 
the prospect. The prospect’s name. 
Say, was Agatha. He was busy writ- 
ing the application when a young boy 
entered, turned to a vacant faced 
woman sitting beside the radio. and 
said: “Aunt Ag, please turn off the 
radio while I telephone.” 

Suspecting deception, Birgel went 
back later and checked with neigh- 
ors, confirming his suspicion that 
substitution had been practiced. 














J. E. CHANDLER 


GREAT REPUBLIC OFFERS 

The Great Republic Life of Los An- 
geles, of which the California State In- 
surance Department assumed _ charge 
about two years ago, received last week 
two proposals for reinsurance and one 
for rehabilitation of the company. The 
offers were each accompanied by a cer- 
tified check for $10,000, pledging the 
maker of the proposal to fulfillment of 
the agreement submitted for considera- 
tion. The bids for reinsurance were 
made by the Occidental Life of Califor- 
nia and the Postal Union Life, which is 
also a California company. A _ group 
composed of Griffith-Wagenseller & 
Durst, Charles W. Gunter, and Touch- 
stone & Touchstone, proposed rehabili- 
tation of the company. 


Supt. Pink 


(Brought forward from Page 17) 





ance is confronted by the tax problem. 
There is always the threat that in order 
to raise money easily governments may 
resort to the policyholders of insurance 
companies. A moderate tax upon pre- 
miums, such as that now charged by the 
State of New York, is not unfair or un- 
reasonable. It is important, however, 
that the premium tax be _ uniform 
throughout the states. There is no sense 
or reason in having the same company 
taxed on a different basis in forty-eight 
different states. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners can do 
much to remedy this situation and bring 
about uniformity. 

Fortunately, life insurance is exempted 
from the proposed income tax upon un- 
distributed income of corporations. Not 
only life companies but fire and casualty 
companies should be allowed to build up 
sizeable surpluses for the protection of 
policyholders. Any government action 
which would discourage the accumulation 
of adequate surpluses by insurance com- 
panies would be harmful to the institu- 
tion and to the policyholders. 

Life insurance stands high today not 
only because it survived the depression 
without serious loss, not only because it 
is one of the greatest industries in the 
nation, but primarily because it has 
earned a reputation for fair dealing and 
honest management. 


RELIANCE AD. FOLDER 


The Reliance Life has sent out to its 
agents an unusual folder, printed in sev- 
eral colors, showing the entire series of 
trade paper advertising for the year 1936. 
The folder is arranged so as to be shown 
to prospects. The copy is institutional, 
dealing with the social achievements of 
insurance. 
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1860-1936 


“Guardian of 


American Families 
for 46 Years” 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Established 1860 
NEW YORK CITY 


A Mutual Company . 
50 UNION SQUARE 



































SUCCESSFUL MANAGEMENT 


Time brings experience. 
is an important factor in successful man- 
agement. Fidelity offers unusual evi- 
dence of these facts. 


Experience 


In fifty-eight years of service to pol- 
icyholders, Fidelity has had but two 
presidents. President Talbot came into 
office in 1914, 
average more than thirty-eight years of 


The six senior officers 


service. The complete official roster 





averages nearly twenty-four years. This 


: experience is an index to the success of 
One of a series— 


giving facts about 
the Fidelity Mutual 


Fidelity management. 


Fidelity operates on a 3% reserve 


basis, in thirty-nine states, including 
New York and Massachusetts. It is 
proud of its reputation as a friendly 
company. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 
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Life Insurance Week New York City Observance 


A. E.N. Gray 


(Continued from Page 4) 
er sheet, on one side, what he would 
have to go without; on the other side 
what the family would have to do with- 
out. You don’t buy life insurance with 
money: you buy it with what you have 


to give up to get it. Perhaps the wife 
can lay aside a dollar a day from her 
household expense money—but the hus- 


“Life i citiiaind Weak” 


One of A. E. N. Gray’s selling sen- 
tences was: “I want to talk insurance 
to you, not because this is Life In- 
surance Week, but because you are 
life insurance weak!” 








band has to pay the first premium to get 
the policy in force.” 


“At Least You Talked About It” 


A sentence that Mr. Gray advocates 
for starting an interview with a friend: 
“If you were to die soon, it would at 
least be some comfort to know that you 
had talked about getting insurance.” 

A selling paragraph: “Do you know 
that your family can live for a whole 
year on what it will cost you to die?” 

“I have to sell fifty policies a year to 
provide for my family what you can get 
buying just one policy.” 

For distributing the “Seven Wise 
Men” pamphlet Mr. Gray suggested that 
the agent ask for a four-word interview 
When the agent gets in the four words 
are “Will you read this?” while offering 
the pamphlet. “And then turn and walk 
out,” said Mr. Gray. “If he lets you 





A. E. N. GRAY 
get all the way out—he usually won't 
you can come back later. But at least 


keep your promise of four words unless 
asked to say more.” 
“What does the ad, 
mean? If it merely 
my office,’ that is not 
should mean, ‘Come 


‘Sure, come on in,’ 
means ‘Come into 
so important. It 
into my life, to my 


confidence, to make me achieve a pur- 
pose.” 

Mr. Gray’s closing words were: “A 
government cannot endure very long if 


it has to support those who are, in turn, 


its Own main support.” 


Stevenson Tells of Public Regard 


John A. 
program as a pinch-hitter for 


Stevenson appeared on the 
Frank H. 
Davis, agency vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, 
appear. 

One of his remarks about making the 
Week was: “Go 


prospects 


who was ill and could not 


most of Life Insurance 
to the 


worried you more 


four or five who have 
than anyone else 
insurance 


Discussing the position of 


generally Mr. Stevenson said: 

been made 
the effect that we cannot have both se- 
curity and independence in this country. 


Life 


dividual the 


“Loose statements have 


insurance, however, gives to the in- 


maximum of both. Life in- 
surance is earned financial independence 
plus security by contract, based on sound 
mathematical facts and adequate experi- 
ence. 

need be seriously 


“I don’t think we 


concerned about the effect on our pres- 
ent sales of security 
which, regardless of what we may think 
of the existing act, was based on a sin- 
cere desire to better unfortunate condi- 
tions. But what we must be concerned 
about is that people should realize the 
advantages of social security ‘American 
style’—and they will realize these ad- 
vantages only through your individual 
and collective effort. 

“Every agent who reads the stock 
market reports today knows that among 
the increasing numbers of people who 
are ‘playing the market’ are those who 
firmly resolved a few years ago to ‘put 
every cent into life insurance.’ I'd like 
to wager that every underwriter who has 
been in this business for ten years has 
a few financial tragedies on his con- 
science—tragedies which he could have 
prevented if he’d been able to make his 
prospects ‘see the future in terms of the 


social legislation, 





here and now.’ The question, therefore, 
of how many similar tragedies can be 
prevented in the future will depend on 
what we do about them in the individual 
case today. 
‘The public 
respect for life 


today has a wholesome 
insurance as an institu- 
tion at the present time. But only a 
very small part of the public has any 
movers ger of the social and economic 
service of that institution. The $16,000,- 
000,000 paid out by life insurance com- 
panies since 1929, mostly for food, cloth- 
ing and shelter, have added nothing to 
the public debt, but without these pay- 
ments the public debt would have been 
vastly increased. The $23,200,000,000 as- 
sets of the life insurance companies—an 
increase of $5,700,000,000 since 19290— 
aren’t locked up in the vaults of the life 
insurance companies but are redistrib- 
uted in the form of homes throughout 
the country, in the form of investments 
in railroads and public utilities, and in 
the form of able to governmental and 
other political units through the pur- 
chase of their bonds. 


“Thank God For the Life Insurance 


Companies” 
“During the storm and stress of the 
last few years it has not been uncom- 


mon to hear from the lips of those who 
have the country’s interests at heart, 
‘Thank God for the life insurance com- 
panies!’ It’s our responsibility, there- 
fore, to see that this attitude toward life 
insurance as an institution shall continue 
to be the attitude of the thinking people 
of our nation. 

Jecause, in the past, too many lame 
ducks from other businesses found their 
way into life insurance selling, there are 
stumbling-blocks today in the path of 
successful life underwriting which should 
not exist. Through the Agency Prac- 
tices Agreement we are making substan- 
tial progress toward eliminating the un- 
fit, but you know the effect on the pub- 
lic’s appreciation of life insurance serv- 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


ice built up by the hundreds of agents 


who, in the past, have attempted to dis- 
tribute that service with the minimum 
knowledge of life insurance and the min- 
imum efficiency so far as selling methods 
were concerned. 


“You can readily appreciate, therefore, 


| 
| 
| 








Letter from Gov. Lehman 


Endorsing Life Insurance 

A letter from Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman of New York to T. M. Riehle 
was distributed in facsimile at the 
New York breakfast. Governor Leh- 
man wrote: 

“I note that Life Insurance Week 
will be observed this year from May 
11 to May 16. I am glad to endorse 
the principle of financial independ- 
ence through life insurance. As a 
policyholder carrying a large amount 
of insurance I know the satisfaction 
and contentment that come from such 
insurance, There is no doubt in my 
mind that a carefully considered life 
insurance plan, arranged to suit the 
family financial resources, is the so- 
cial security anchor for that family. 

“The thrift which has built up the 
great reservoir of insurance assets 
has been amply rewarded by the value 
of that insurance during the present 
economic depression.” 











the importance of maximum knowledge, 
maximum enthusiasm, maximum activity 
on the part of each and every one of 
you if life insurance is to be of maxi- 
mum value in solving financial problems 
among the people of this country.” 


300 At Brooklyn Breakfast 


Hear Judge Praise Insurance 


More than 300 life underwriters gath- 
ered for the breakfast Monday morning 
at the Hotel St. George which started 


Life Insurance Week activities in Brook- 
lyn. They honored prize-winners of “ 
essay contest there, listened to Philip 

Benson, — nt of the Dime ne ie 
Bank of Brooklyn, to Louis H. Pink, 
New York Superintendent of Insurance, 


and were inspired by the message of 
Leone D. Howell, surrogate judge of 
Nassau County. William H. Kee, man- 


ager Mutual Life, presided at the break- 
fast, launching activities for which com- 
mittees under his direction have been 
preparing for more than a month. The 
affair was broadcast over station WNYC 

from 8:30 to 9:15 o'clock. 

Supe rintendent Pink announced the 
winners of the essay contest and picked 
one or two sentences from their themes. 
Betty Jubrow, Adelphi College, stressed 
the fact that life insurance provides a 
method of compulsory saving. Joseph 
Shehan, Adelphi Academy, said: “Life 
insurance takes the worry out of life and 
makes it possible to build castles in the 
air with a solid foundation on the earth.” 
Elizabeth Dean, also Adelphi Academy, 
sees the importance of a life insurance 
program. Winners among club women 
were Mrs. B. F. Bittner and Mrs. B. 
Jackson. One owns life insurance as a 
means to send her son to college, the 
other as protection for her family. Jack 
Warshauer and Paul Alexander, mana- 
vers, Guardian Life, presented the 
awards. 

Melvin J. Sackerman, Massachusetts 
Mutual, president of the Brooklyn Man- 
agers Association; George Kederich, 
New York Life; Lee Colin, independent 
producer, and Alfred Correll, New Eng- 
land Mutual, were among other associa- 
tion leaders at the head table. Mr. Ked- 
erich spoke briefly. 

Says Patrick Henry Is Misquoted 

Judge Howell found fault with wild 
old-age pension schemes and social se- 
curity plans which are not built on ac- 


tuarial statistics and a sound economic 
foundation. He said: “At the present 
time there is but one agency based on 


sound actuarial calculation which is able 
to assure certain old age security. It is 
working automatically and soundly today 
in the offices of all life insurance com- 
panies. It is known to be safe and de- 
sirable yet it has to be sold. Thousands 
of those who now have insurance can 
bless some fieldman for the security they 
now enjoy. 

“There is one flaw in this insurance 
plan,” he continued, “it must be paid for. 
Dr. Townsend and others in high places 
have so befuddled facts that when they 
quote Patrick Henry they forget the 
essence of his declaration and _ shorten 
it to ‘Give me.’ 

“It is up to life insurance to reply to 
these unsound theories. We cannot hope 
to prosper as a nation on a false basis. 
It is up to life insurance to secure se- 
curely the funds of the nation from tax- 
ation. There is little sense in preaching 
security and then taxing it. We cannot 
be complacent about pending bills which 
threaten inflation. 

“The surest money that was paid on 
the dot during the depression was from 
life insurance loans and cash values. Out 
of the first steady income new security 
must be purchased. There never will be 
a better day unless we make it—wives, 
mothers, families must be protected and 
good husbands will do it. 

Cites Estate Shrinkage at Death 

“If any man ever saw the need . for 
ample and fair protection, I’m that man. 
I have seen large estates hard put to get 
ready cash for taxes. Lack of cash means 
entrenchment all along the line and the 
passing of one rich man can be felt im 
many homes. The safest, surest money 
which comes into an estate is from life 
insurance. 

“It is my belief that you life insurance 
agents are the greatest force in_ this 
country for security and while some 
avoid you, and always will, others bless 
you. Take the time and effort to make 

a proper survey of a man’s needs. Every 
aera riter should be more interested in 
this service than in the policy itself. 
want to see the day when a man cam 
earn and save, not lean son his neighbor 
nor on his government.” 
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Life Insurance Week in Eastern Cities 





Sup’t Pink Praises Companies Boston Insurance Week Meeting 
Gives Foretaste of Convention 


Institution of Life Insurance Deserves Respect It Has Won 
From General Public, He Tells Radio Audience 


How the life insurance companies have 
served the public was told to the general 
public by New York Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis H. Pink over radio sta- 
tion WINS this week. He said in part: 

Over one-half of our population has a 

direct interest in life insurance. There 
is probably no other industry or busi- 
ness in the country which is so close to 
the general public. More than one hun- 
dred billion dollars of insurance is now 
in force and some sixty-three million 
men, women and children in the United 
States are affected by the policies out- 
standing. The trust funds which have 
been accumulated amount to some twen- 
ty-three billion dollars. 
“The national government has recently 
recognized the importance of insurance 
in its program for social security, un- 
employment insurance, protection for the 
handicapped child, the infirm and those 
in advanced age. Life insurance has led 
the way and government has decided to 
follow. The government program should 
not be taken as a threat to the institu- 
tion of life insurance but rather as a 
complement. 

The social insurance proposed by the 
government is definite and limited in 
character. It can meet only certain 
events and certain contingencies. It is 
restricted very largely to those who can- 
not adequately help themselves. While 
there will undoubtedly be some crossing 
of the lines, it is quite likely that gov- 
ernment insurance will do more to help 
than to hinder private insurance. 

We are just beginning to come out of 
the years of depression. Life insurance 
and the savings bank have come through 
not with a diminished but with enhanced 
prestige. The public has confidence in 
these institutions. Life insurance is in 
a very real sense a public business. For- 
tunately those who are in control of the 
great life insurance companies fully rec- 
ognize their duty to the public. They 
realize that it is not their own business 
they are operating but that they are 
trustees of public funds. 

The fact that a policyholder can ob- 
tain a loan of the full reserve value of 
his policy or practically the full reserve 
value, depending upon the age of his 
policy, at any time upon demand is of 
inestimable help in times of urgent need. 
It has its drawbacks in that it requires 
the companies to maintain large liquid 
reserves but the helpfulness of a policy 
loan in times of financial stringency can- 
not be questioned. 

No legal reserve life insurance com- 
pany in this state failed during the de- 
Pression. Few life insurance companies 
throughout the nation have failed. It is 
estimated that loss to policyholders in 
the country from the failure of life in- 
surance companies has been less than 
one-tenth of one per cent. It is prob- 
able that no other industry or business 
can show such a record as this. 


Fairness of Companies Earns Respect 


of Public 


It is not alone by offering a fair con- 
tract to the public that the life insurance 
companies have earned respect. It is 
because they have not only given a fair 
deal but have interpreted the agreement 
in a broadminded spirit. They have not 
tried to take advantage of technicalities 
but have done their best to do substan- 
tial justice to their policyholders. No 
company is free from error, but the num- 
er of complaints compared with the 
Volume of life insurance business is in- 
Significant. The desire of those in charge 


Program a Day on WINS 

Station WINS of New York carried 
a life insurance broadcast every day 
during Life Insurance Week, of which 
Superintendent Louis H. Pink’s at- 
tracted the most attention. It is re- 
produced in part on this page. Theo- 
dore M. Riehle, chairman of the week, 
opened the series on Sunday and 
other speakers have been: 

Glenn B. Dorr, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of 
New York, who spoke on “Woman 
and Life Insurance” on Monday; 
Frank L. Jones, vice-president Equit- 
able Society, on “Life Insurance as 
an Educational Force” on Tuesday; 
Horace H. Wilson, former instructor 
at New York University School of 
Life Insurance, on “What's In a Life 
Insurance Policy” on Wednesday; 
Louis H. Pink on Thursday; Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and gen- 
eral counsel for the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, who is 





scheduled to speak tonight on “Indi- 
vidual Provision vs. Governmental 
Bounty,” and Leroy N. Whitelaw, 


member of the faculty of the School | 
of Business of Columbia University, | 
who winds up this series at 8:45 p. m. | 
on Saturday with a talk on “What | 
Life Insurance Is Doing For Chil- | 
dren.” | 








of the companies is undoubtedly to give 
fair play. 
The Interest Problem 

| would not have it understood that 
life insurance has no serious problems. 
It has. It has come through the depres- 
sion strong and able and we are now in 
the midst of the period of reconstruc- 
tion. Life insurance is confronted by 
many difficulties and others will arise in 
the future. The problem of how to best 
invest the funds is a perplexing one at 
this time. It is causing serious concern 
to those who are in control of life in- 
surance companies. The low interest 
rates now prevailing will not continue 
indefinitely. The pendulum will un- 
doubtedly swing back again. Meanwhile 
life insurance management should guard 
against accepting doubtful investments 
merely because they pay a good return. 
It was the competition for investments 
which helped to bring about the crisis 
in the mortgage companies some three 
or four years ago. 


Why Companies Reduce Dividends 


The tendency of life insurance manage- 
iment to reduce dividends to policyholders 
wherever it is necessary for safety is 
much to be commended. It is better for 
the policyholders to receive less in divi- 
dends and be absolutely safe so far as 
their principal is concerned than to per- 
mit the slightest element of risk. 

Most of the companies have had to 
take over a large amount of real estate. 
The proper administration of this is a 
difficult matter. While the real estate 
should not be sacrificed, on the other 
hand it is probable that some of the 
companies are too reluctant to make 
sales even when reasonable offers are 
made. Some loss must in many cases 
be taken upon real estate as it cannot 
be held indefinitely. There is no rigid 
rule of conduct. The management of 
each company must use its best discre- 
tion and judgment. 

The Tax Problem 

Like every other industry, life insur- 

(Turn back to Page 15) 


Observance of National Life Insurance 
Week was inaugurated in Boston Mon- 
day with a mammoth life insurance 
breakfast at 8:30 a. m. at the Boston 
City Club, when more than 500 local 
life insurance men and women listened 
to an outline of the plans for the week 
and a spirited talk on “Closing Tactics” 
by Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual at Newark, 
N. J. Every day this week was de- 
voted to an intensive drive by local life 
insurance people to make the general 
public life insurance conscious. 

The program in Boston was conducted 
under the auspices of the Boston Life 
Underwriters Association, with Herman 
Koch, Jr., chairman of the general com- 
mittee; Lester von Thurn, chairman of 
the General Agents and Life Managers 
Association, and Fitzhugh Traylor, chair- 
man of the Boston Life Underwriters 
Association. ; 

Clarence W. Wyatt, president of the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
and associate general agent of the Paul 
F. Clark General Agency of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. at 
Boston, presided at the breakfast and 
expressed his satisfaction at the large 
turnout and the enthusiasm with which 
the local men were entering into the 
drive. 

Paul F. Clark, general agent of the 


800 Hudson County Agents 
Get Key to Jersey City 

It was a large gathering Saturday 
morning, May 9, of nearly 800 life in- 
surance men of Hudson County at the 
Odd Fellows’ Auditorium, Jersey City, 
as a kick-off meeting preparatory to the 
Life Insurance Week contacting activi- 
ties. Only 500 had been expected. 

Dr. Berthold T. D. Schwarz, medical 
director of the Bankers National Life, 
as toastmaster introduced the first 
speaker, Arthur Potterton, city commis- 
sioner, who in behalf of the city gov- 
ernment turned the key to the city— 
for Life Insurance Week—over to the 
Life Underwriters. 

General Chairman William Bentley 
announced that Thursday evening, May 
14, would be Life Insurance Night at 
the new million dollar Armory Progress 
Exposition, and that Friday evening, 
May 15, would be a Mother’s Night, 
sponsored by life insurance executives, at 
one of the local public schools. 

The Grace Gordon Bakery, Mr. Bent- 
ley said, will award a huge cake to the 
salesman who produces the largest num- 
ber of Ordinary applications during Life 
Insurance Week. 

Ralph R. Lounsbury, president of the 
Bankers National Life of Montclair, 
said: “Our task is easier than was that 
of those who preceded us, but is still 
sufficiently large to require the very 
best and most that we can give to it. 
Just as Lincoln requested his hearers at 
Gettysburg to dedicate themselves to the 
ereat task remaining for them, so I ask 
vou to rededicate yourselves to the task 
of carrying the glorious message of life 
insurance to all who need to hear it.” 

Donald Spence, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Newark, and Philip Torsney of 
Bloomfield, N. J., president of the Met- 
ropolitan Managers of New Jersey, also 
spoke. 

Carl Harvell, Metropolitan 
spoke on the Kiwanis radio 


over WAAT. 


manager, 
program 





John Hancock Mutual at Boston and 
trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, reported for the re- 
cent mid-year conference of the Nation- 
al Association at Kansas City and said 
that he had received assurances from 
all those in attendance at that meeting 
that they would be in Boston in Septem- 
ber at the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr. Clark said that 
the September meeting in Boston would 
be the largest in the history of the na- 
tional organization, with reservations 
made to date in Boston hotels of dele- 
gates from thirty states and number 
nearly 1,000. This is the largest pre- 
liminary registration ever known for a 
national convention. He urged the mem- 
bers of the Boston and New England 
Associations to get word to all life in- 
surance men in his section of the re- 
duced rates which will be in effect on 
June 1 on the railroad, which makes the 
trip to Boston from all points in the 
country the lowest it has ever been. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, the speaker, 
was given a rousing reception and while 
his subject was “Closing Tactics,” he de- 
voted a considerable part of his talk to 
the value of life insurance in any plans 
for the future. 

He said that as we are emerging from 
a period of unusual depression through 
the stages of recovery to what we hope 
will be a period of new prosperity, the 
lessons to be learned from the experi- 
ences of the past ten years may all too 
easily be forgotten. Life insurance, he 
said, still remains the safest investment 
for the average man. He pointed out 
the recent increasing interest of the pub- 
lic in the stock market, but said that it 
should not be forgotten that from 1929 
through 1932 there was a shrinkage of 
over seventy-five billion dollars in com- 
mon stocks which were traded in by the 
public. Security of principal, he said, 
is one of the outstanding characteristics 
of a sound investment and in this re- 
spect life insurance qualifies as does no 
other form of investment. 


300 Hear Vincent Coffin 
At New Jersey Breakfast 


More than 300 life underwriters from 
all sections of northern New Jersey at- 
tended the breakfast under the auspices 
of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey on Monday in the 
Newark Athletic Club which opened Life 
Insurance Week in northern New Jer- 
sey. 

One of the principal speakers was Vin- 
cent Coffin, superintendent of agents of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, who gave 
a number of important points in the pro- 
duction of life insurance coverage. He 
laid particular stress on the fact that 
life agents nowadays were too easily sat- 
isfied with their production. He stated 
that every life agent should strive to 
become one of the leaders in his agency 
in one form or another. Another speak- 
er was Spencer S. Marsh, vice-president 
of the National Newark and Essex Bank- 
ing Co. 

The prize winners in the essay contest 
which was conducted by the association 
were as follows: First prize, Donald 
Lucas; second prize, Harold Gillespic 
The five dollar winners were Margaret 
Dean, Marjorie List and Barbara Cohen. 

The essay contest committee consisted 
of Frank W. Henson, chairman, Previ- 
dent Mutual; William Wallace, David 
Henderson, T. E. Van Kirk; Fred. Dit- 
mars, R. S. MacDonald, Clyde Baer, H. 
B. Eck and J. K. Farrington. 
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A. M. A. INSURANCE CONFERENCES 

The well-balanced and _ exceedingly 
well-attended insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
this week at Atlantic City, N. J., marks 
the seventh consecutive year that insur- 
ance buyers and sellers have convened 
on common ground to exchange opinions 
and talk over their mutual problems. 
Each year the insurance division of the 
A. M. A. has grown in scope and use- 
Although the limitations im- 
posed by economic conditions of the past 
have erected barriers to 
real progress, much quiet thought and 
study have been given to the problem 
of increasing, to a marked degree, the 
continued value of the division way be- 
yond the recognized value of these an- 
nual conferences. 


In this atmosphere of helfulness 
J. A. Robinson, insurance manager , of 
McKesson & Robbins, who is vice-pres- 
ident of the A. M. A. in charge of the 
insurance division, opened the confer- 
ence. He was frank in commenting on 
a tendency detected among some sellers 
since the last annual conference to crit- 
icize adversely the buyers for “presum- 
ing to tell the sellers what they want in 
the way of coverage.” To correct this 
misimpression was Mr. Robinson’s pur- 
pose and he labelled as “all wrong” the 
plaint that the buyers wish only to offer 
destructive criticism. Then, leaving with 
his audience as a valedictory message his 
conception of the purpose of the A. M. 
A. annual conferences Mr. Robinson 
said: 


fulness. 


several years 


often allowed 


ourselves to think of these conferences 


Perhaps we have too 


as an occasion where a few invited buy- 
ers and sellers assemble 
of duty to make gifts, so to speak, to 
other buyers and sellers, gifts which the 
recipients on either side are sometimes 
strangely reluctant to accept. 

It would come closer to the truth to 
reverse the relations completely and 
think of these conferences as opportuni- 
ties where sellers may receive gifts from 
buyers. 

But still better would it be to make 
of these annual conferences a rare priv- 
ilege where buyers and suppliers, agents 
and brokers, all in the great field of in- 
surance and risk protection, come to- 
gether to share in a most important and 
delightful and exciting experience, the 
experience of each giving freely to every 
other, and where through the giving to 
others each one is himself enriched, and 
the common denominator for our prob- 
lems resolved. 


from a sense 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 

More than average consideration and 
sober thought was devoted to prepara- 
tion of the program for the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents at Syracuse, N. Y., 
next week. 
ture several subjects of vital and general 
interest to insurance as a whole and is 
symbolic of the new trend towards im- 
between producers 
and the companies they represent. Dif- 
ferences between agents and companies, 
in so far as they may exist, are sub- 
merged and a broader view of business 
problems is taken. All this is to be 
commended because the general advance- 
ment of fire and casualty insurance de- 
pends upon harmonious relations between 
producers and insurers. 


It is so arranged as to fea- 


proved cooperation 


Three general business sessions of the 
convention are scheduled for Monday 
and Tuesday and each is so arranged as 
to emphasize a subject of major interest 
Both company representatives 
and agents will participate in these fo- 
The first will center around the 
nation-wide question of mecting 
stock competition. Fortunately the as- 
sociation has secured as outside speak- 
ers two men who have had years of 
close contact with this problem. One 
is Harry P. Smith, manager of the Fac- 
tory Insurance Association; the other 
F. S. Dauwalter, director of the new 
Company-Agency Stock Fire Insurance 
Office. 

Another topic which will come up for 
thorough treatment is that of financial 
responsibility laws and the control and 
prevention of automobile accidents. Once 
again the New York Association will not 
put solely its members on the 
speakers’ platform but will hear from 
one of the officials of the American Au- 
tomobile Association. Whatever 
structive ideas are forthcoming on this 
problem, which has long challenged the 
best minds of the country, will be wel- 
comed eagerly by the business. The 
final session of the convention will be 
devoted in large measure to discussions 
of new forms and recent trends in stock 
insurance. Here agents expect to de- 
rive improved sales ideas which will help 
them better to meet the changing insur- 
ance requirements of their clients and 
prospects. 


to all. 


rums. 
non- 


own 


con- 


George Burr Brownlee, treasurer, 
American Credit Indemnity for the past 
twenty-six years, died recently. 











FREDERICK ACKERMANN 


Frederick Ackermann, general agent 
in New Jersey for the National Union 
Fire, who recently was operated on for 
an eye ailment, is now at home making 
rapid recovery. He is able to go with- 
out any bandage and is wearing dark 
glasses only. The recipient of many 
boxes of cigars and other gifts, also 
hundreds of cards and letters expressing 
affection and best wishes for quick re- 
storation of full sight, Mr. Ackermann 
is host daily to a large number of 
friends at his home on Mt. Prospect 
Avenue, Newark. 

* * * 


Jack L. Epps, prominent Richmond, 
Va., local agent, who is also a member 
of the board of aldermen, is head of a 
movement to abate city noises, especially 
in the residential sections. The other 
morning he was pulled out of bed at 
6 a.m. by a woman phoning to commend 
him for sponsoring such a praiseworthy 
undertaking. He is now drafting a 
stricter anti-noise ordinance which he 
hopes to get adopted and it is reported 
that the ordinance will contain a provi- 
sion making it a misdemeanor for a 
busy business man to be disturbed by a 
phone call before 8 a.m. at his home. 

x * * 

Paul Grider, special agent, Kentucky, 
of the North British & Mercantile fleet, 
and secretary of the Kentucky Fire Un- 
derwriters Association, after a serious 
illness of several weeks, in which the 
doctors had given up hopes for his re- 
covery, has been able to return to his 
home, and is now making a speedy re- 
covery. He was stricken at Ashland, 
Ky., with Bright’s disease while making 
one of his weekly trips some weeks back. 

x * * 


Cliff C. Jones, chairman of the board 
of the Kansas City Fire & Marine, for- 
mer president of the National Assoc‘a- 
tion of Insurance Agents and a leading 
agent of Kansas City, is leaving June 18 
with Mrs. Jones for an extended pleas- 
ure and business trip to Europe. 

x k * 


Leland W. Cutler of San Francisco, 
vice-president and director of the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, who is president of 
the San Francisco Exposition Co., has 
been spending several days in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in connection with the 1939 
fair in his own city. 

* * * 

Martin Hevly has been named as gen- 
eral chairman for the fifteenth an- 
nual convention, Washington Insurance 
Agents’ League, August 13, 14 and 15 at 
the Olympic Hotel, Seattle. This asso- 
ciation now has a membership of 320. 





Ralph L. Smith, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies of the Travelers jn 
charge of the life, accident and group 
departments for the Greater New York 
territory, including Brooklyn, Newark 
and Yonkers, observed his twentieth an- 
niversary with the company last week. 
Managers of branch offices and heads of 
several agencies of the company had Mr. 
Smith as their guest at luncheon. 

Mr. Smith, who divides his time be- 
tween New York and the company’s 
home office in Hartford, first joined the 
Travelers as a field assistant in the Phil- 
adelphia branch office in 1916. Subse- 
quently he became a manager for the 
company and then was taken to the 
home office as an assistant agency sec- 
retary. Eighteen months ago he was 
appointed to his present position. 





CHANDLER BULLOCK 


Chandler Bullock, president of the 
State Mutual Life, visited the company’s 
Washington office while in the Capitol 
as National Councilor of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce during the meet- 
ing of 2,000 members of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. While at the 
convention Mr. Bullock had a luncheon 
discussion with Congressmen Pehr G. 
Holmes and Joseph Martin, and with 
Congresswoman Edith Nourse Rogers, 
all from Massachusetts. During his four 
day visit, the Wilner & Wilner general 
agency in Washington put on a drive 
for applications in his honor. On the 
last day Mr. Bullock gave the agency a 
luncheon at the Hay-Adams House 
which was attended by members of the 
office, who presented him with a notable 
submission of applications, one for each 
man present. 


* * * 


W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life, when a clerk in the 
home office twenty-eight years ago 
founded a club made up of friends all 
interested in pistol shooting. The Cin- 
cinnati Revolver Club has just held its 
twenty-eighth annual meeting, a feature 
of which was the presentation by Mr. 
Cox of the Founder’s Trophy, a silver 
plaque to be awarded each year to the 
high scorer. Mr. Cox is a former mem- 
ber of the United States Revolver Team 
in Olympic competition. Others in the 
home office active in the club are J. R. L. 
Carrington, actuary; Robert Flynt, as- 
sistant secretary, and Elliott Pugh, legal 
department. 

* + * 


M. A. Linton, president Provident Mu- 
tual Life, talked Wednesday before the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks at Atlantic City, discussing the 
Social Security Act. 
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Rhode Island Group Builds Good- 
Will Among Stamp Collectors 


Good-will building among assureds and 
agents was accomplished by the Rhode 
Island and the Merchants insurance com- 
panies of Providence in connection with 
the issuance May 4 of the Rhode Island 
Tercentenary postage stamp; latest of 
the commemorative series and of inter- 
est to philatelists. 

To collectors value lies in the possess- 
ion of first day covers—envelopes bear- 
ing one of the approved commemorative 
designs and both the cancellation date 
and the earliest hour of cancellation of 
the day the new stamp was first issued. 
The new Rhode Island stamp was ob- 
tainable in that state a day ahead of its 
issuance elsewhere, a Post Office Depart- 
ment courtesy to the locality being hon- 
ored; consequently, only the new stamps 
that were mailed in Rhode Island on 
May 4 and bear the 9 a.m. cancellation 
are first day covers. 

Somewhat of a collector himself, 
3yron S. Watson, president of the two 
Providence organizations mentioned, had 
invited the companies’ agents to prepare 
a list of all assureds and prospects whom 
they knew to be stamp collectors, and to 
send the names and addresses to him. 
Approximately 11,000 names were fur- 
nished, and to all of them was sent, on 
May 4, in the first day cover envelope, 
a card reading: 

“This first day cover carrying the 
Rhode Island tercentenary commemora- 
tive stamp and reproduction of the land- 
ing of Roger Williams is a cachet of 
interest and value to the philatelist. 
“Mailed from Providence, the city in 
which the home office of the Rhode 
Island (or Merchants) Insurance Co. of 
Providence is located, we trust it may 
remind you of our interest and desire to 
serve your needs in the various lines of 
insurance written by our group.” 

The card carried the signature of 
President Watson and in the lower left 
corner the name of the local agent at 
whose request the complimentary mail- 
ing was done. In this way good-will was 
created for the agent as well as for the 
company. Its receipt came as a pleasant 
surprise to most of the 11,000 to whom 
it was sent. 

John F. Hartnett, the Rhode Island's 
home state special agent and himself 
very much of a philatelist, worked out 
details of the plan. The job of filling-in 
the agents’ names on the cards and ad- 
dressing was done in ample time, as was 
the ordering of the required number of 
stamps from the post office. Mr. Hart- 
nett was at the post office awaiting de- 
livery at the stroke of midnight, May 4. 
The postal authorities delayed delivery 
to everyone until the 12.20.a.m. train for 








New York had departed as a precau- 
tionary measure to guard against pre- 
mature cancellation. A special staff to 
affix the stamps was in readiness at the 
offices of the Rhode Island-Merchants. 
Obviously this job had to be done care- 
fully as well as speedily as every stamp 
had to be put on in a way that would 
please—not displease—the recipient col- 














lector and all had to be mailed in time 
to bear the 9 a. m. cancellation. 

To capitalize on the mailing, the Rhode 
Island and the Merchants have advised 
their agents regarding the follow-up. 
They suggest that agents should be able 
to sell a policy covering the stamp collec- 
tion of every individual whose name was 
on the list. 

Readers may be interested to note that 
the total number of Rhode Island Ter- 
centenary stamps sold on the first day 
was 560,000 (a cash outlay of $16,800) 
and the first day cancellations at Provi- 
dence amounted to 245,400. 

A detail in connection with the Rhode 
Island and the Merchants’ mailing was 
the attractiveness of the envelope. Fore- 
sight had been shown in having the ca- 
chet printed in the same color as the 
three-cent stamp. 

May 4~—Rhode Island Independence 
Day—is now a legal holiday in that state. 
Arbor Day, heretofore a bank holiday, 
has been discontinued as such in favor 
of the May 4 observance of the day, two 
months ahead of the other colonies, 
when Rhode Islanders declared their in- 


dependence. 
x * 


Two Inquiries Started Into British 
Budget Insurance Leakage 

Two inquiries are now being made into 
the alleged leakage of British budget in- 
formation which resulted in big insur- 
ance operations being transacted with 
Lloyd’s. One is being undertaken by 
Lloyd’s at the request of Neville Cham- 
berlain, chancellor of the exchequer, and 
the other is a special investigation to be 
made privately on behalf of the Socialist 
Opposition in the House of Commons. 
The Socialist investigators include two 
ex-ministers. The information they are 
able to collect will be placed at the dis- 
posal of the party executive and may 
form the basis of statements in Parlia- 
ment when the matter is discussed there. 

Meanwhile Socialists are unlikely to 
press their demand for the appointment 
of a select committee. They will await 
the outcome of Chancellor Chamberlain’s 
inquiries and the results of their own 
investigations. Socialist party leaders 
express their determination to have the 
matter investigated as completely as 
possible. 

Newspapers in the United States this 
week carried stories to the effect that 
the son of the Colonial Secretary, J. H: 
Thomas, admitted at the opening session 
of the judicial inquiry Monday having 
taken out thousands of pounds of last 
minute insurance with Lloyd’s last month 
against rises in taxes. Young Mr. 
Thomas explained that he had taken out 
the policies for an old friend and neigh- 
bor of his father. Another friend who 
placed considerable budget insurance 
with Lloyd’s was Sir Alfred Butt, a the- 
atrical producer and member of Parlia- 
ment and reported to be an intimate as- 
sociate of the Colonial Secretary. The 
son of the Secretary declared that at 
the time the insurance was placed he had 
no information from his father about 


any possible budget changes but had 
acted for a client who desired the cov- 
erage as a protection against possible 
security losses. 


Arthur Greenwood, former Socialist 
cabinet minister, asked Chancellor Cham- 
berlain in the House whether he had 
made any inquiry as to the source of the 
leakage. 


“Yes, sir,’ replied Mr. Chamberlain. 
“As soon as I heard it was being alleged 
that some leakage of budget secrets, fol- 
lowed by some unusualiy heavy transac- 
tions with Lloyd’s, had taken place I 
caused inquiry to be made. I have per- 
sonally interviewed the president of 
Lloyd’s, who is making careful inquiry 
into the circumstances which have given 
rise to these allegations. I have informed 
him that I desire that the whole matter 
shall be sifted to the bottom and he has 
informed me that he will report to me 
as soon as his inquiries are completed.” 


Mr. Greenwood suggested the leakage 
did not take place in Lloyd’s, and that 
there was a responsibility on the Chan- 
cellor to make an inquiry as to what 
happened before the transactions with 
Lloyd’s. Mr. Chamberlain replied that 
he thought the best way was to allow 
Lloyd’s to make an inquiry, and if that 
were unsatisfactory then he would have 
to take further steps. 

The possible sources of the budget 
leakage are very restricted. Very few 
people were in possession of the actual 
budget proposals. But before the Chan- 
cellor could decide on his budget plan a 
ereat many calculations had to be made. 
Officials who made these calculations 
were not, of course, told what was in 
the Chancellor’s mind. It is understood 
that in the course of the treasury in- 
vestigation officials who handled in- 
quiries in preparation for the budget will 
be asked if they are conscious of having 
made any inadvertent remark which 
might have suggested possibilities. Apart 
from officials, the only other people in 
possession of budget data were cabinet 
ministers. 

Following Mr. Chamberlain’s _ state- 
ment Lloyd’s brokers were officially re- 
quested by the committee of Lloyd’s to 
provide the names of clients who had 
taken out policies on budget risks. Un- 
derwriters had previously given the 
names of clients who have presented 
claims. By approaching the brokers, the 
committee will be able to secure the 
names of those whose claims have not 
vet been presented. It is generally 
thought that from these names it will be 
possible to show definitely whether or 
not the last minute rush of insurance 
against an increase in the income tax 
and the tea duty was due merely to a 
widespread rumor or to information from 
one inspired source. 

If the investigations result in the Gov- 
ernment agreeing to a demand for a 
formal inquiry, there are two possible 
forms which it may take. One is by a 
select committee of the House of Com- 
mons; the other by a tribunal set up by 
the Tribunals of Inquiry (Evidence) Act. 
1921. In either case the first step would 
be a debate in the House of Commons 
on a motion to set up the inquiry. 

A select committee would be composed 
entirely of Parliament members, where- 
as a tribunal would probably have a legal 
chairman and a generally selected per- 
sonnel. Parliamentary opinion favors a 
select committee, as the subject of in- 
quiry would be a matter connected with 
the budget, which is essentially a Par- 
liamentary affair. The select committee 
would be composed of not more than 15 
members of all parties and would have 
power to call witnesses and to instruct 
them to bring all the documents re- 
quired A witness refusing to answer 
questions or to bring documents would 
be treated as if he had been guilty of 
contempt to the House of Commons it- 
self. There are numerous instances re- 
corded in the journals of the House of 
Commons in which recalcitrant witnesses 
have been punished to commitment to 
the sergeant-at-arms. 

A tribunal. under the 1921 Act has 
powers similar to those vested in the 





High Court for examining witnesses and 
compelling the production of documents. 
In either case, therefore, the inquiry 
would be of the most exhaustive nature. 

It is possible that the leakage of bud- 
get secrets may lead to a virtual prohi- 
bition of budget risk insurance at 
Lloyd’s in future. Only once before has 
a similar restraint been imposed. That 
was in 1924, when Lloyd’s members vol- 
untarily agreed to refrain from under- 
writing certain classes of financial guar- 
antee risks. These risks covered bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency. It had become a 
practice among some business men to 


insure themselves against bankruptcy 
and then deliberately bankrupt their 
business. 


Neville Chamberlain has had a further 
interview with Neville Dixey, chairman 
of Lloyd’s, and has been informed by 
the latter of the result of his inquiries 
into the alleged leakage of budget 
secrets. 

Mr. Chamberlain will lay the facts be- 
fore an early Cabinet meeting, following 
which he will make a statement in the 
House of Commons in reply to a ques- 
tion by Arthur Greenwood. In view of 
the whispering campaign which is now 
in progress, it is generally expected that 
the Cabinet will decide that a full in- 
quiry shall be made, probably by a select 
committee, a body which has power to 
examine witnesses on oath and to call 
for the production of all necessary docu- 
ments. 


Lloyd’s “Set Crocker Job of Probing 
Budget Insurance Mystery 


Convincing facts are being revealed in 
the course of investigation by the special 
committee of Lloyd’s that among those 
who insured against a budget increase in 
income tax and tea duty were some who 
were unquestionably “acting on infor- 
mation.” 

For the purpose of preparing the bud- 
get insurance contracts, underwriters in- 
quired whether these insurances were 
being placed to cover an increase of six- 
pence in the pound or over. The reply 
was that cover was required for an in- 
crease of any amount. This, it is argued, 
establishes that these insurers antici- 
pated not only that there was to be an 
increase, but also that the increase would 
not necessarily be as much as sixpence. 
In support of their view, underwriters 
point to the fact that not for twenty 
years has the rate of increase or decrease 
in income tax been less than sixpence, 
as it was this year. 


* * * 


Visit Paris Insurance Club 


The Paris Insurance Club has estab- 
lished permanent headquarters at the 
Hotel Castille in the Rue Cambon 
(across the street from the Ritz) where 
good American cooking has made the 
meetings very popular also with the Brit- 
ish members of this Anglo-American 
club. The chef is suspected of being a 
Chinaman, but his “Apples Pie,” “Cowly 
Flowers,” “Irish Stewed” (no, there is no 
prohibition in France) and his “To- 
matoes Juice,” fully justify the claim 
made in decalcomania on the window: 
“Best American & Chinese Foods.” 

Meetings are still held every Wednes- 
day noon. Visitors should telephone C. 
T. Endemann, of the Hartford, St. Paul 
and New Hampshire, European office, at 
“Provence 8585” for reservations, as 
there is usually quite a crowd these days. 


* * * 


Lord Burghley Now a Fox Hunter 


Lord Burghley, the famous athlete who 
is now in the London insurance world, 
has lately been made richer by twenty- 
three half-crowns, or about $14. This 
season has been Lord Burghley’s first as 
a master of foxhounds. Before it opened 
Tom Fitzwilliam, Field Master of the 
Fitzwilliam hounds, offered to hand over 
half a crown for every fox killed. So 
far Lord Burghley’s pack has accounted 
for twenty-three foxes. Tom Fitzwil- 
liam has paid up. 
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Prof. Patterson On Difficulties of 
Writing Comprehensive Policies 


Deputy Superintendent of N. Y. Dept. Points Out Changes 
That Must and Ought to Be Made If Contracts 
Are to Be Broadened 


Giving full recognition to the fact that 
the 
forms of 
widely discussed and earnestly advocated 


more comprehensive 


being 


issuance of 


insurance coverage is 


by many persons in the insurance world 
today, Professor Edwin W. Patterson, 
Deputy Superintendent of the New York 
Insurance Department, discussed intelli- 
gently and thoroughly a few of the dif- 
ficulties attendant now upon the pro- 
posals of all-risk or comprehensive cov- 
erage when speaking Monday before the 
insurance division of the American Man- 
agement Association, meeting at Atlantic 
City. Professor Patterson, who is in 
charge of the work of bringing up to 
date the insurance laws of New York 
State, said that two of the major diffi- 
culties of meeting demands for all-risk 
coverage under one policy are the for- 
mulation of insurance contracts and for- 
mulation of statutory provisions as to 
insurance company powers and financial 
requirements. A third problem is that 
of rate regulation. 

If there is a sufficient public demand 
for more comprehensive insurance cover- 
age and if the insuring public makes its 
wants known with sufficient vehemence 
to company officials and state officials 
the present barriers of tradition, which 
hold that fire and casualty coverages 
should be written in separate companies, 
can eventually be broken down, Pro- 
fessor Patterson said. Insurance legisla- 
tion which looks to the future should be 
so drafted as to permit of an easy tran- 
sition from the present specialized forms 
of coverage to the more comprehensive 
forms. It should not be necessary, he 
said, to go to the legislature for an 
amendment to the statutes in order to 
legalize every slight extension of com- 
pany powers. 


Foreign All-Risk Policies 


“American insurers have a long way 
to go before they will be able to offer a 
single contract as comprehensive as that 
issued by a French Company insuring 
against all risks of a householder,” Mr. 
Patterson said. “A bare enumeration of 
the principal risks covered by this policy 
may give us a hint of the future. The 
policy covers: 

“1. Fire, electricity and explosion 

2. Burglary and theft. 

we Theft of baggage in transit. 

“4. Water damage due to breakage of con 

tainers. 

“5. Breakage of mirrors. 
6. Earthquake, volcanic 

by aircraft. 
“7. Storms, tempests and tidal waves. 
“8. The householder’s liability for injuries 
to third persons arising out of house- 
_ hold activities, 
“9. The householder’s liability to household 
employes. 
Accidental death of the householder him- 
self due to any cause. 


eruptions, damage 


“There are, of course, many exceptions 
and limitations. The British comprehen- 
sive householder’s policy covers substan- 
tially the same risks, with the exception 
of employer’s liability and the accident 
insurance on his person. These are com- 
prehensive policies but not all-risk pol- 
icies. In a combination policy, embrac- 
ing two separate contracts made by two 
different insurance companies, the Amer- 
ican policyholder may obtain insurance 
of substantially the same risks, except 
the employer’s liability or workmen’s 
compensation risks. Yet there would be 
some distinct advantages in having such 
a contract made by a single insurance 





Studios 


Blackstone 
EDWIN W. PATTERSON 


carrier. Whether a particular loss falls 

under a clause of one contract or a 

clause of another contract would be un- 

important. It would not be necessary to 
compare the exceptions and exclusions in 
one contract with the inclusions in the 
other. The cross-references in supple- 
mental contracts will often require an 
expert to determine their significance. 
Defining Scope of Coverage 

“An examination of the statutes of all 
the states, defining the kinds of insur- 
ance business authorized, reveals that 
the scope of coverage may be adequately 
defined by fixing five elements of cov- 
erage, as follows: 

“1. The event insured against, such as 

fire, tornado, death, the imposition 
of legal liability, ete. 
The cause or causes of that event, 
defined either by excepting certain 
causes, such as fire caused by riot 
or civil commotion, or by including 
only certain causes, such as fire 
caused by explosion. 

“3. The object or thing to which the 
insurance relates, defined either by 
identifying marks, as in the case of 
a building, or by a general descrip- 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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financial resources. . . . . 


Open for Inspection 


P. F. & M. welcomes inspection of its 


Financial 


soundness of a company is the most 


important factor an agent has to sell. 


PHILADELPHIA 
FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICES: 


§ Fire—200 Bush¢Street 
| Marine—231 Sansome Street 


Excellent Program for 
N. Y. Agents’ Meeting 


MAY 18 AND 19 AT SYRACUSE 
Convention to Stress Meeting Competi- 
tion, Compulsory Insurance and 
Highway Safety 
Several well-known insurance men are 
to address the fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents which will be held 
next Monday and Tuesday at the Hotel 
Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y. These in- 
clude Insurance Superintendent Louis 
H. Pink; F. S. Dauwalter, director, 
Company-Agency Stock Fire Insurance 
Office; Harry P. Smith, manager, Fac- 
tory Insurance Association; Leonard L. 
Saunders, executive secretary, Insurance 
Federation of New York State; Dr. 
Ralph H. Blanchard, Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Business; Kenneth H. 
Jair, president, National Association of 
Insurance Agents; Lawrence Daw, man- 
ager, Syracuse division, New York Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization; L. E. 
Keitzman, assistant secretary, American 
of Newark. In addition talks and re- 
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Z. Day, Vice-President 


New York Insurance Department Valuation 
i in various States as 


Standard Insurance Company 
of New York 


Head Office: 80 John Street, New York 


C. L. Henry. Secretary 


Statement December 31st, 1935 


$1,500,000.00 
1,394,790.53 
270,546.00 
3,095,002.70 
6,260,339.23 


Securities carried at $60,534.96 
required by law. 
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ports will be made by officers and com- 
mittee chairmen of the New York asso- 
ciation. 

The program for business sessions of 


the convention Monday afternoon and 
Tuesday morning and afternoon has 
been planned around the association's 


major activities and the work of the 
various committees. The convention is 
intended for a general discussion of busi- 
ness-building methods and agency prob- 
lems, with one session being planned, to 
some extent, as a sales conference con- 
ducted by leaders from agency and com- 
pany ranks. 
First Session Monday Afternoon 

Following meetings of the executive 
committee on Sunday evening and di- 
rectors and local board officers Monday 
morning the convention will open Mon- 
day afternoon at 1:30, Eastern Standard 
Time, in the grand ball room of the 
Onondaga. Mayor Rolland H. Marvin 
of Syracuse will extend greetings and 
the response will be delivered by John J. 
Roe, Jr., Patchogue, second vice-presi- 
dent of the association. Committee re- 
ports will be given during the afternoon 
by Theodore L. Rogers, chairman, leg- 
islative committee; Fred J. Marshall, 
chairman, farm committee; Warren E. 
Day, chairman, publicity and education 
committee; Thomas A. Sharp, chairman, 
committee on mixed stock and mutual 
agencies; George Dietrich, chairman, 
public relations committee; Joseph 
Miller, chairman, fire prevention com- 
mittee; William H. A. Munns, chairman, 
fire insurance conference committee, and 
Albert Dodge, chairman, casualty con- 
ference committee. Messrs. Dauwalter 
and Smith will speak that afternoon, S° 
that much of the session will centef 
around the question of meeting non 
stock fire and casualty competition. 

Financial Responsibility Laws 

On Monday evening there will be 4 
dinner and reception to new members. | 

The Tuesday morning session WI 
open with a report on national meetings 
by Mr. Dodge, national councillor, to 
followed by the presidential address of 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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What One Brokerage Office Insures 


Tomb of Unknown Soldier; Page From Gutenberg Bible; 
Ivory Soap Sculptures; Brooch Once Given Empress; 
Thorsen & Ritchie Experience 


Few of the world’s priceless posses- 
sions are without insurance of some 
kind; generally, however, the nature and 
extent of the insurance is not made pub- 
lic. The brokerage house of Thorsen & 
Ritchie, New York City, created a great 
deal of interest recently when it an- 
nounced to its clients and friends that 
it has at various times insured these 
among other objects: 

The tomb of the Unknown Soldier at 
Arlington; a page from the Gutenberg 
Bible; four Arabian horses; the Ivory 
Soap traveling museums; the brooch 
Josephine gave to the Empress Louise, 
and America’s greatest exhibition build- 
ing. 

Also the individuals who wrote or 
made famous these advertising slogans: 
It’s toasted; I’d walk a mile for a Camel; 





Above: An Ivory Soap Sculpture. 
of the Hazards 
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This Page from Gutenberg Bible Insured by Thorsen & Ritchie 








Not a cough in a carload, and It’s smart 
to be thrifty. 

These facts were announced in a cir- 
cular letter to clients and friends by J. 
Mitchel Thorsen. 

The insurance on the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, which aroused most curi- 
osity, was contractors’ bond and work- 
men’s compensation during the period of 
reconstruction a few years ago when the 
tomb itself was completed, the present 
pylon replacing the former flat slab. 
Being government property the tomb is 
not insured under any property cover. 

The leaf of the Gutenberg Bible is the 
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property of E. D. Godfrey of Tarrytown, 
a single leaf beautifully bound into a 
new book which includes a bibliograph- 
ical essay by E. Edward Newton. The 
Gutenberg Bible was the first book print- 
ed from movable type and it has been 
said that this first product of the print- 
ing press was the most beautiful work 
that ever came from it. 

The first Gutenberg Bible came to this 
country in 1847 despatched to James 
Lenox and is now in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. The second copy that came 
to this country was sent to George Brin- 
ley of Hartford twenty-five years later. 
Henry Stevens, the buying agent, de- 
spatched it, insured against all “risques,” 
to its owner with this note of comment: 
“Pray, Sir, ponder for a moment and 
appreciate the rarity and importance of 
this precious consignment from the old 
world to the new. Not only is it the 
first Bible, but it is the first book ever 
printed. It was read in Europe half a 
century before America was discovered. 
Please suggest to your deputy that he 
uncover his head while in the presence 
of this great book. Let no Custom 
House Official, or other man in or out 
of authority, see it without first rever- 
ently raising his hat. It is not possible 
for many men ever to touch or even 
look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 

The page from the Bible is covered 
by fine arts floater. 

The four pure-blooded horses brought 
over from Arabia were insured under a 
live stock policy. 

The Soap Statues 

The Ivory Soap traveling exhibits 
which have been exhibited in many of 
the great art museums of the world in- 
cluding the Metropolitan are unlike any- 
thing else. The Proctor & Gamble Co. 
has run contests for the best sculpture 
in Ivory soap. Some of the entries were 
amazingly fine work and the contests 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Vital Topics Listed O 
Commissioners’ Program 


THREE TALKS ON INVESTMENTS 
Social Security Legislation, Uniform 
Tax Laws and Occupational Diseases 
Subjects of Addresses 


Addresses on social security legisla- 
tion, insurance company investments, 
uniform “state taxes and tax laws and 


occupational dust diseases will be fea- 
tures of the sixty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners to be held at 
S.. Paul, Minn., June 9 to June 12, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Jess G. 
Read, Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa and secretary of the association. 
The ‘Commissioners will arrive in St. 
Paul by Monday, June 8, for committee 
meetings which will be held on that day. 
Among the committees which will hold 
sessions on June 8 are the executive 
committee and the committee on valua- 
tion of securities. 

At the opening session on June 9 ad- 
dresses of welcome will be given by 
Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota, 
the Mayor of St. Paul and Frank Yetka, 
Insurance Commissioner of Minnesota. 
The response to the addresses of wel- 
come will be made by Ernest Palmer, 
Director of Insurance of the: State of 
[Illinois and vice-president of the Com- 
missioners’ Association. At this session 
the annual address of the president will 
be given by William A. Sullivan, Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Washington. The 
presidential address will be followed by 
the annual report of Secretary-Treas- 
urer Read, reports of various commit- 
tees and an address by Hartley D. Mc- 
Nairn, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the Province of Ontario, who will review 
the progress of uniformity in insurance 
supervision and procedure in Canada. 

Two Addresses on Social Security 

At the afternoon session on Tuesday, 
June 9, Commissioner Yetka and Com- 
missioner John S. Williams, 3rd of Mis- 
sissippi will speak on social security 
legislation from the standpoint of insur- 
ance commissioners and the insurance 
business. Insurance coverage of occu- 
pational dust diseases under workmen’s 
compensation laws will be the second 
topic discussed at this The 
speakers on this subject are Commis- 
sioner Owen B. Hunt of Pennsylvania 
and Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter, 
Jr., of California. 

No business sessions are scheduled for 
Wednesday, June 10. That day has been 
reserved for entertainment and sight- 
seeing at the request of the committee 
in charge of local arrangements at St. 
Paul. On*Thursday, June 11, Commis- 
sioners Francis J. DeCelles of Massa- 
chusetts and E. A. Smith, Jr. of Utah 
will speak on uniform state taxes and 
tax laws. Commissioner Smith is chair- 
man of the Association’s committee on 
taxation and Commissioner DeCelles is 
a member of the committee. 

Company Investments 

Following the discussion on taxation 
Commissioner John C. Blackall of Con- 
necticut will discuss insurance company 
investments in stocks and bonds. Super- 
intendent Robert L. Bowen of Ohio and 
Raymond T. Cragin, real estate expert 
of the Ohio Department, will talk on 
urban mortgages and real estate as in- 
surance company investments and Dep- 
uty Commissioner John Speidel of Iowa 
will speak on farm mortgages and real 
estate. 

A final session, which will probably 
be executive, will be held on Friday, 
June 12. At this time additional reports 
of committees will be made, officers and 
members of the executive committee for 
the coming year will be elected and any 
resolutions before the convention will be 
considered for adoption. 


session. 





MARK A. WELLS RESIGNS 
Mark A. Wells has resigned as Los 
Angeles resident secretary for the Un- 
derwriters Report of San Francisco, fu- 
ture plans not announced. 


NAME F. C. A. B. SUPERVISORS 


E. E. Heins Appoints These to Handle 
Various Sections Throughout 
Eastern Department 


E. E. Heins, general manager, Eastern 





department, Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau, announces the names of super- 
visors to take charge of different sec- 
tions of the Eastern territory as follows: 

John J. McGovern, Pittsburgh, will su- 
pervise the offices at Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Altoona and DuBois, Pa. 

E. F. Rath, Boston, will supervise New 
Bedford and Worcester, Mass., and 
Providence, R. I., and Manchester, N. H. 

L. C. Owrey, Baltimore, will supervise 
the offices at Hagerstown and Salis- 
bury, Md., and Charleston, Huntington, 
Clarksburg and Wheeling, W. Va., in 
addition to the Baltimore office. 

J. B. Tally, Buffalo, will supervise the 
office there and also the offices at Roch- 
ester, Elmira and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

E. C. Niver, Albany, will supervise the 
offices at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Ma- 
lone and Binghamton, N. Y. 

J. A. Forsythe, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa., 
will supervise the office there as well as 
those at Allentown and Reading, Pa. 

Wilfred Garretson will continue to su- 
pervise the offices at Newark, Jersey 
City, Paterson and Asbury Park, N. J. 

The adjustment bureau announces that 
the district supervisors will be available 
for personal service on important adjust- 
ments in their respective territories. Ex- 
cept for this added supervisory facility, 
the business of all branch offices will be 
handled as heretofore. 


MINIMUM PREMIUM RULE LIFTED 


Suspension is announced of the min- 
imum premium rule in the suburban di- 
vision of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization on risks written by 
the Stock Company Association for the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. <Ac- 
cordingly such policies may be written 
for a premium of less than $5. 
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Thorsen Story 


(Continued from Page 21) 
started a fad to carve soap, one of the 
grand prize winners becoming a com- 
mercial artist with his little figurines re- 
produced on the covers of many maga- 
zines and in advertisements. 

The fifty pieces which make up the 
traveling exhibition are naturally more 
perishable than if they had been cut in 
stone and the insurance which covers 
them is all risks policy. The exhibitions 
have attracted much public attention and 
recently a Boy’s Life cartoonist illustrat- 
ed one of the hazards. 

The structure which Thorsen & Ritch- 
ie call America’s greatest exhibition 
building is Grand Central Palace. 


“Insures Everything Except—— 


Another item that has been insured 
by the firm is a stamp collection so large 
that in the policy it is described as “All 
the stamps enumerated in Scott’s cata- 
logue except——,” and there follow 
names of 200 stamps that are not in the 
collection. As there are thousands of 
stamps listed that have been issued since 
1900 it was simpler to name the excep- 
tions. 

Shortly after the letter telling about 
unusual objects insured was sent out the 
brokerage office began getting letters of 
comment from corporation 
Wall Street brokers, editors, publishers, 


presidents, » 





Agent.” 





“What Insurance Ils Needed Here?” 


asks the Alliance national adver- 
tising for May ... and illustrates 
a family surveying the smoking 
ruins of their home. 
out the need for dependable 
Rental Value protection in ad- 
dition to Fire, the advertising tells 


readers to “Ask the Alliance 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


Pointing 








clothiers and others commenting on the 
letter and its interest. 

One of the most unusual coverages 
known to Thorsen & Ritchie is that of 
a writer who has worn one hat for twen- 
ty years. It is practically a fetish to 
him. He has the hat insured against fire, 
tornado, burglary, theft and hold-up. 

The office of Thorsen & Ritchie at 
No. 1 Park Avenue is one of the most 
interesting in the city. The outer lobby 
is something of a museum, with fire 
marks and old fire-fighting equipment 
on the walls, also photographs of long 
ago insurance policies such as the con- 
tract covering Monticello and signed by 
Thomas Jefferson; also policy number ] 
of the Union Central Life. There are 
also one or two original old policies ex- 
hibited. 

Thorsen’s Career 

J. Mitchel Thorsen, president of the 
office, was an important advertising ex- 
ecutive for eighteen years before enter- 
ing insurance twelve years ago. Al- 
though his first insurance experience 
was in Chicago he has spent most of his 
career in New York. As an advertising 
man he wrote messages and did promo- 
tion work for many important organiza- 
tions. He still writes unusual letters and 
advertisements for his insurance office 
and a few years ago his circular entitled 
“Dear Little Girl—” won an award from 
the magazine, Printed Salesmanship. 





Eastern Loss Executives 


Plan Dinner and Golf Party 


The Eastern Loss Executives’ Confer- 
ence will hold its fifth anniversary dinner 
at the New York Athletic Club next 
Thursday evening, May 21, and a golf 
party on Friday, May 22, at the Knoll- 
wood Country Club, White Plains, N. Y. 
Guests at the dinner will include F. W 
Koeckert, president of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; E. 
Mallalieu, general manager of the Na- 
tional Board, and Paul L. Haid, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation. 

A. G. Whitelaw, general adjuster, Com- 
mercial Union, president of the confer- 
ence, has arranged the golf party which 
will be accompanied by a luncheon on 
Friday. The committee in charge of the 
anniversary celebration consists of F. E. 
Sammons, vice-president, Hanover; D. B. 
Sherwood, assistant general adjusters, 
Commercial Union, and John G. Loose, 
secretary, Great American. 


Fire Prevention Stressed 


At Chicago Safety Meeting 

During the fire prevention session of 
the Mid-West Safety Conference al 
Chicago last week Dr. C. Filmer of the 
Youngstown Steel Co., speaking as an 
employe, claimed that every staff em- 
ploye should learn and feel free to direct 
attention to dangers, etc., existing ™ 
plants, as in his opinion executives can- 
not be expected to see or realize all 
things of advantage in preventive steps. 

Chief J. W. Just, Western Actuarial 
Bureau, asserted that “evolution,” in- 
cluding changes in building construction 
and new industrial processes, resulted i 
new and complicated fire and explosio! 
hazards. These were met with new 
forms of equipment, etc., and gradually 
with a higher type of personnel. 





Carl A. Newman, general insurance 
agency proprietor of Rochester, N. Ys 
has entered voluntary bankruptcy in the 
Federal Court in Buffalo. He lists lia 
bilities of $9,712 and assets of $250. 
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Patterson On All-Risk Forms 


(Continued from Page 20) 


tion, as in the case of tourists’ 
baggage, or by location, as in the 
case of insurance on _ household 
contents. : 

“4. The person or persons whose in- 
terests are covered by the insur- 
ance, as defined by naming the in- 
sured, or by making the policy 
payable to whom it may concern, 
etc. 

“5 The activity or use which gives 
rise to the risk insured against, 
as in the case of physicians’ mal- 
practice insurance, workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, etc. 

“These elements of coverage define the 
actual situation which must exist at 
the time when loss or damage occurs 
in order that there may be a lawful 
claim under the policy. They do not in- 
clude other conditions of the contract 
which are designed to guard against in- 
crease of risk and which are commonly 
called warranties. If all-risk insurance 
means that all of these elements of cov- 
erage are indefinite in scope, then the 
dnly all-risk policy would be one insur- 
ing all persons in the world against all 
events due to all causes of loss or dam- 
age to all objects in connection with all 
activities. There would be one big pol- 
icy insuring everybody against every- 
thing. Obviously the term ‘all-risk in- 
surance’ is not used in this broad sense. 
For the present purpose it seems best 
to include in that term insurance in 
which the events insured against and the 
causes of such events are not enumerat- 
ed or specified. By way of contrast, we 
may take the term ‘comprehensive in- 
surance’ to include a contract covering 
a wide variety of enumerated or speci- 
fied causes of loss. 


Exceptions in All-Risks Policy 


“The first question to ask in connec- 
tion with all-risk property insurance is, 
‘What causes of loss or damage must be 
excepted in the policy?’ Suppose, for 
example, that a policy were issued to 
the owner of a building insuring him 
against loss or damage to the building 
from any cause whatsoever. What ex- 
ceptions would have to be made in such 
a contract? Would it, for instance, be 
necessary to except loss or damage 
caused by a fire which the owner started 
for the purpose of destroying the buiid- 
ing? Clearly not, since damage due to 
the wilful act of the insured is excepted 
by implication of law under all forms 
of property damage insurance. This may 
be called an implied exception. 

“Again, would damage due to ordinary 
wear and tear, to physical deterioration 
caused by the elements, to obsolescence 
of the building or to change in the char- 
acter of the neighborhood be covered 
by an all-risk policy? On the basis of 
some decisions in marine insurance it 
would seem not; but a prudent insurer 
would probably want to insert such an 
exception. Furthermore, suppose the 
building develops cracks and strains due 
to defective construction or defective 
soil; would it be necessary to except such 
losses? By analogy to the personal 
property floater coverages, an exception 
for inherent vice of the object insured 
would have to be included, although there 
is again judicial authority to support an 
implied exception to this effect. Finally, 
suppose that the owner suffers loss or 
damage due to defective title to the 
building; would this loss be covered? 
Probably not, since the terms ‘loss or 
damage’ are ordinarily taken to mean, 
when used in reference to a physical 
object, the physical destruction of or 
damage to that object. 


“At present no such form of all-risk 


property insurance on buildings is writ-° 


ten in the United States, or in England, 
or even on the continent, so far as I 
know. I have chosen this hypothetical 
illustration for the purpose of showing 
some of the difficulties which would be 
encountered in giving the policyholder 
coverage on his building against all risks. 


On the whole, it seems likely that the 
insured would be no better off with an 
all-risk policy of this kind than he would 
be with a ‘comprehensive form of cover- 
age, including a wide diversity of spe- 
cified risks. 


All-Risk on Personal Property 


“All-risk insurance on personal prop- 
erty is better known. It is frequently 
said that marine insurance is, a kind of 
all-risk insurance. This is true in the 
sense that the phrase ‘perils of the sea’ 
and other phrases of the marine policy 
are sufficiently indefinite to include a 
wide variety of causes of loss. 

“At present insurance of 
against unspecified risks is ordinarily 
confined to movables in transit. Suppose 
that a policy were issued insuring against 
all risks the personal property in a sugar 
factory. Suppose, further, that due to 
some accident in the manufacturing 
process of evaporation or dehydration 
of the sugar a large quantity of sugar 
is spoiled. Would this loss or damage 
be covered by the all-risk policy? This 
problem illustrates the difference be- 
tween insurance against a specified event 
and insurance against unspecified events. 
An old English decision held that the 
burning of the sugar due to overheating, 
without the presence of any flame or 
glow in the sugar, was not loss or dam- 
age by fire, meaning ‘hostile’ fire. But 
it would seem that, in the absence of an 
exception, such damage would be cov- 
ered by an all-risk policy. Yet it is not 
practicable for an insurer to take over 
the ordinary risks of a manufacturing 
process. These minor or incidental risks 
can be borne by the manufacturer with- 
out danger to his solvency and could be 
borne by him more economically than by 
an insurance carrier. Obviously, then, 
an all-risks policy on personal property 


movables 


in a fixed location would have to contain 
a number of exceptions. 
Warranty Conditions 

“What of the warranty conditions in 
an all-risk or comprehensive policy? A 
warranty, as the term is here used, means 
any clause in an insurance contract which 
requires, as a condition precedent of the 
insurer’s liability, the existence of a fact 
which ordinarily tends to diminish the 
risk, or the non-existence of a fact which 
ordinarily tends to increase the risk. 
Unlike exceptions, warranties relate to 
potential cause of loss, and a breach of 
warranty voids or suspends the coverage 
even though loss or damage is not caused 
by the breach. 

“There is no reason to believe that if 
American insurance carriers extend the 
scope of coverage under their contracts 
they will insert any fewer warranties 
than are inserted in the present forms 
of coverage against fire and the other 
hazards covered by supplemental con- 
tracts. Rather would one expect that 
the number of warranties would be in- 
creased in order to eliminate various 
facts which increase the various hazards. 
Some American insurance policies were 
apparently drafted by a group of under- 
writers, lawyers and claim adjusters, who 
put into the policy all of the things that 
they would like to have the insured do 
if he had the wings of Mercury and the 
wisdom of Ulysses. And when their job 
is finished it takes the patience of Job 
to find out what they have done. 

Protecting Assureds’ Rights 

“The danger to the insured is not 
merely the inclusion of numerous war- 
ranties, but the application of these war- 
ranties to risks with. which they have lit- 
tle or nothing to do. Take, for exam- 
ple, a common form of policy insuring a 
building against loss or damage by fire, 
with supplemental contracts insuring 
against lightning, windstorm and earth- 
quake. These supplemental contracts 
are ordinarily made subject to the terms 
and conditions of the standard fire pol- 
icy. The right of the insured to recover 








Financial Statement—December 31, 1935 








ASSETS 

Real Estate : ‘ - ‘ ‘ ‘ . $ 32,669.65 
Mortgage Loans : ; ‘ : . 63,600.00 
*Bonds ‘ ‘ j : ‘ , , .  3,940,839.00 
*Stocks : F : ; : p ; .  4,960,938.00 

Premiums in Course of Collection (Not 90 days over- 
due) : P 2 ‘ : ; 675,489.07 
Interest Accrued ‘ . ‘ : ‘ ; 39,919.46 
Cash on Deposit and in Office ; ‘ : ; 927,884.84 
Missouri Premiums Impounded . ‘ . : 79,824.88 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . , ' 3,897.18 
+$10,725,062.08 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve ; 4 ‘ . $4,127,240.71 
Unadjusted Losses ‘ : ; ‘ : 269,810.50 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Claims : : ‘ 300,000.00 
Missouri Impounded Premiums _ . ; ‘ ; 77,583.16 

Capital Stock j y . $1,000,000.00 

Net Surplus ; : P .  4,950,427.71 
tSurplus to Policyholders : , : 5,950,427.71 


+$10,725,062.08 


* Valuation on basis approved by National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


+ On the basis of December 31, 


and Surplus to Policyholders 


; 1935, Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks 
owned, this Company's total admitted Assets would be increased to 


$10,807,182.08 
6,032,547.71 


Securities carried at $66,090 in above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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of New York. 


83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 











for damage due to lightning or earth. 
quake or windstorm is subject to the 
conditions that he is sole and uncondj. 
tional owner of the property, that no 
change of interest has occurred and that 
no mortgage foreclosure has been com- 
menced, One may concede without ar. 
guing the point that an insured having 
a slender interest in property, or one 
who is about to lose it under mortgage 
foreclosure, may be tempted to set fire 
to his property in order to collect the 
insurance. But it is hard to conceive of 
such an insured bringing on himself a 
windstorm, an earthquake or a stroke of 
lightning. The point that I would make 
is that as the kinds of risks covered by 
a policy are broadened, care should be 
taken in drawing the contract to make 
the conditions applicable only to those 
risks which are affected thereby. Other- 
wise the trusting insured may find that 
his all-risk or comprehensive coverage 
is only another illusion. 

“To remedy the injustice of having an 
insured’s legal rights entirely forfeited 
by a breach of warranty irrelevant to 
the actual loss or damage which he sus- 
tained, two types of statutory provisions 
have been proposed. One is a statute 
which precludes any defense by the in- 
surer based upon a breach of warranty 
if the breach did not contribute to the 
loss. The effect of such a statute is 
likely to be that it nullifies all warranties 
relating to the moral hazard. Suppose, 
for example, that there is a chattel mort- 
gage on insured goods at the time when 
a. fire of unknown origin occurs. In 
order to show that the existence of the 
chattel mortgage contributed to the loss 
the insurer must prove that the insured 
was motivated thereby to set fire to the 
goods. If the insurer can prove this he 
has a perfect defense without reliance 
upon the breach of warranty, since, as 
was pointed out above, a loss due to the 
wilful act of the insured is impliedly 
excepted. 

“It may be argued that the inclusion 
of warranties designed to guard against 
the moral hazard is an undesirable prac- 
tice, that the time to investigate moral 
hazard is before the loss and not after it. 
However, it seems likely that the enact- 
ment of contribute-to-the-loss statutes 
would involve too abrupt a change in 
the practices of American insurers and 
would give rise to difficulties in the ad- 
ministration of the American jury sys- 
tem in the trial of insurance litigation. 
A statute of this type, applicable to 
property insurance, is now in force only 
in Nebraska, as far as I know. Such a 
provision has for nearly thirty years 
been a part of the German Insurance 
Code. 

Breach of Warranty Increasing Risk 

“The other type of statute requires 
that, in order to defeat recovery, the 
breach of warranty shall increase the 
risk of loss or damage. This type of 
statute has been in force in Massachu- 
setts for some forty years. From the 
standpoint of the insurer this kind of 
statute imposes upon him an easier bur- 
den of proof. The insurer need not 
prove the actual cause or causes of the 
fire; it is sufficient. if he shows the ex- 
istence of facts, in violation of the pol- 
icy provisions, which make a fire more 
probable. As applied to all-risk or com- 
prehensive forms of coverage, however, 
such a statute will work injustice to the 
policyholder if it gives a defense to the 
insurer in case of a breach of warranty 
which is wholly irrelevant to some of 
the hazards covered by the policy. 

“For example, if the owner of the 
building, insured only against earthquake 
damage, is to be denied recovery of his 
loss because of the presence of gasoline, 
or because of the presence of an in- 
creased moral hazard, neither of which 
has anything to do with earthquake dam- 
age, it would seem that an injustice 1s 
done to him. In order to meet this dif- 
ficulty it may be suggested that the stat- 
ute should provide that a breach of war- 
ranty gives a defense only if it material- 
ly increases the probability of the oc- 
currence of the loss or damage for which 
recovery is sought. Such a statute would, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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|News 


Sup’t Pink Feature Speaker At 
Brooklyn Brokers’ Annual Dinner 


More than 350 insurance brokers, New 
York Insurance Department officials, 
company representatives and others 


packed to capacity the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Bossert in Brooklyn Tues- 
day night on the occasion of the twenty- 
fourth annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association. It was 
‘a happy affair, serving as a reunion for 
many old friends, and the speaking pro- 
gram, of high quality, was comparatively 
brief. Brooklyn brokers take pride in 
the fact that the present Insurance Su- 
perintendent of New York, Louis H. 
Pink, is a resident of Brooklyn, and two 
former Superintendents, Judge Albert 
Con av and Francis R. Stoddard, do or 
have lived in that borough. All three 
were present Tuesday night, Superin- 
tendent Pink being the feature speaker 
and Mr. Stoddard serving as a gracious 
toastmaster. 

In his address Superintendent Pink 
spoke of the fine preventive work being 
carried on in fire, casualty and life in- 
surance fields today and commended the 
companies for their loyal cooperation in 
educating the public. The broker and 
agent, too, are playing a vital role in 
this work as public relations men. 


Backs Higher Standards 


“The Insurance Department is with 
the brokers in their endeavor to raise 
the standards,” said the Superintendent. 
“We recognize the importance of the 
good broker to the insuring public. It 
is to the interests not alone of the pub- 
lic but of the brokers themselves that 
men who are inexperienced and unfit or 


H. LESTER HEISTAD 


who are untrustworthy should be weeded 
out from. the business. With the prin- 


ciple that the unfit broker must go the 
brokers’ organizations are always in ac- 
cord. 

“One of the most important steps in 
maintaining higher standards in the busi- 











BERNHARD STERN 


ness is a tightening up of the provisions 
of the Insurance Law relating to cer- 
tiorari proceedings upon revocation or 
suspension of agents’ and_ brokers’ 
licenses. Under the present law an agent 
or broker whose license is taken away 
may have it restored automatically pend- 
ing a final court order merely by serving 
an order of certiorari upon the Depart- 
ment for a judicial review of its de- 
cision. Quite often these orders. are 
served merely as a stop-gap to permit 
the agent or broker to continue in busi- 
ness until the courts can make a final 
determination. Unfortunately due _ to 
causes beyond effective control these 
cases linger in the courts with the result 
that one or two or even three years may 
elapse before a decision is had. 

“In order to overcome this difficulty 
the Department successfully sponsored a 
measure this year which would give to an 
agent, broker or public adjuster whose 
license is taken away an automatic stay 
of the Department’s determination for a 
period of only thirty days after the ser- 
vice of an order of certiorari. Recogniz- 
ing that in some cases the agent or 
broker may be entitled to more time, we 
incorporated in the bill a provision that 
a further stay can be had with the 
court’s approval after a _ preliminary 
hearing of which the Superintendent is 
notified forty-eight hours in advance. 

“This bill received the support of the 
various brokers’ organizations. This fact 
alone did much to assure its passage and 
if the Governor approves it, as he prob- 
ably will, one of the most glaring weak- 
nesses in the licensing sections of the 
Insurance Law will have been removed.” 


Stoddard Commends Association 


H. Lester Heistad, chairman of the 
dinner committee, opened the speaking 
program by introducing Toastmaster 
Stoddard. The latter related several 
amusing anecdotes about his early days 
as a lawyer in Brooklyn courts and then 


went on to commend the Brooklyn brok- 
ers’ organization for its high standards, 
cooperative efforts and for the courage 
it has maintained during trying years of 
the depression. He closed by saying that 
the interests of brokers, agents and com- 
panies are all the same and not in con- 
flict. — : 

President Bernhard Stern spoke brief- 
ly welcoming the brokers and _ their 
friends to the dinner and asking support, 
by increased membership, for brokers’ 
associations in general. He said that con- 
siderable praise was due Mortimer L. 
Nathanson, former president, for his 
efforts in securing passage at Albany of 
the brokers’ professionalization bill. After 
Superintendent Pink had spoken the 
meeting closed with the presentation of 
a handsome wrist watch to Mr. Heistad, 
who preceded Mr. Stern as president 
and who has worked loyally for the 
association for years. 

It is customary for the Brooklyn 

brokers to have at their annual dinners 
prominent members of the New York 
legislature but this was impossible this 
vear as the 1936 session at Albany has 
been extended way beyond its normal 
length and was still going Tuesday. Sev- 
eral messages of regret were received 
from Senators and Assemblymen. 
_ Others on the dais in addition to those men- 
tioned included First Deputy Superintendent 
Rollin M. Clark; Abraham Greenberg, counsel 
of the brokers’ association; Toseph F. Lawler, 
brokers’ bureau, N. Y. Insurance Department; 
Julian Lucas, president, National Association of 
Insurance Brokers; Edward McLoughlin, 
Deputy Insurance Superintendent; William J. 
Manning president, Brooklyn Fire Agents As- 
sociation; Samuel D. Rosan, president, Inde- 
pendent Brokers Association; Paul Simon, presi- 
dent, General Brokers Association; Charles <A. 
Wheeler, chief examiner, casualty companies, 
New York Department; Charles E. Ryan, chief 
examiner, fire and marine companies, New York 
Department. 

Assisting Mr. Heistad on the dinner com- 
mittee were Harry G. Ellis, vice- chairman ; 
Charles Reppa, Arthur Arnow, M. L. Nathan- 
son, Edward MacCormack, Walter Michel, Jacob 
L. Schneider, John Piselli, Norman Wyckoff, 
George Hagan, Fred Schmidt and Victor A. 
Gauthier. 





A. F. MEZEY APPOINTED 





Brooklyn Agency Adds Ceneral of 
America for Fire, and Richmond 
for Automobile 
The A. F. Mezey Agency, 16 Court 
Street, has been appointed Brooklyn and 
head Long Island suburban agent for the 
General of America, and automobile 

agent for the Richmond. 

Already in this agency are the United 
States Fire and the Pearl, for fire, and 
the Standard of New York for automo- 
bile lines. May 1 marked the second 
anniversary of the Mezey agency, the 
growth of which is evidenced by the ad- 
ditions to its facilities. 


H. C. NEAVITT IN NEW POST 

Henry C. Neavitt is now settled in his 
new post as compensation and liability 
underwriter in the New York office of 
the Bankers Indemnity. His previous 
post was as casualty underwriter for 
Liell Agency, Inc., in Brooklyn and be- 
fore that he was for many years with the 
U. S. F. & G. both in its home office 
and New York. A graduate of Balti- 
more Polytechnic Institute, his experi- 
ence includes that of inspector, rater and 
underwriter. 

. 


DEATH OF F. M. SMITH 

Francis M. Smith, who retired two 
years ago as vice- -president of Owens 
& Phillips, Inc., insurance brokers at 
111 John Street, died on Monday at 
the Stamford Hospital, Stamford, Conn. 
He was 67 years old and had been with 
the firm forty-eight years. He joined 
in 1888 as a placer, two years after the 
office was founded. Surviving are his 
widow and daughter. 


JOHN F. NUBEL BACK 
John F. Nubel, president of Nubel 
Underwriters, Inc., 111 John Street, re- 
turned to his office Monday after a three 
weeks’ bout with tonsilitis. 











Seventeen out of a total of twenty-four 
candidates for local agents’ licenses 
passed the New York State Insurance 
Department qualification examination 
held in Albany on May 1. 








Maps and Late Cabinets 


Nathan H. Weil. Ine. 
UNDERWRITERS 


501—5th Ave., corner 42nd St. 
MUrray Hill 2-6412 


Fire—Casualty—Inland Marine—Fire & Theft 
Serving Brokers Since 1910 
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Geo. Schmersal Now With 
Agency of Fuller & Kern 


George Schmersal has joined the New 
York City agency of Fuller & Kern, 116 
John Street, as assistant fire under. 
writer. He brings to his new position a 
long and valuable experience in the met- 
ropolitan field. 

Starting with the Northern of London, 
Mr. Schmersal rose through various po- 
sitions in the local department to that 
of superintendent, the post he occupied 
when, after fifteen years’ service, he re- 
signed to join the local department of 
the Continental. After a few years in 
the city office he was made manager of 
the Continental’s Brooklyn branch, a po- 
sition he held until the consolidation, 
about four years ago, of the America 
Fore’s branch offices in Brooklyn. He 
served with the Continental twelve years 
and following that connection became 
counterman for the F. H. Ross Agency 





Governor Has Qualification 


And Resident Agents’ Bills 


Two bills of particular interest to New 
York State brokers and agents are now 
on Governor Lehman’s desk awaiting his 
approval or veto. One is the so-called 
brokers’ professionalization measure, 
which amends the brokers’ qualification 
law by deleting phrases “solicits busi- 
ness” and “a place of business” wher- 
ever they appear in the act and substi- 
tuting therefor “acts as broker” and “an 
office.” The purpose of the amendment, 
according to the bill itself, “is to re- 
quire and maintain professional stand- 
ards of conduct on the part of all brok- 
ers acting as such within this state.” 

Governor Lehman is also giving con- 
sideration to a resident agents’ bill which 
was passed by the legislature with the 
backing of many members of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents. 
This bill applies only to companies not 
organized in New York State and would 
require that all policies on persons or 
property located in New York be is- 
sued through or countersigned by a res- 
ident agent in this state. It was intro- 
duced by Charles R. Haggerty, a Roch- 
ester agent. 

Agents in favor of this measure hold 
that it will aid the state through addi- 
tional taxes and help agents by assuring 
them commissions on risks located in 
their respective territories even though 
written elsewhere. Some opposition to 
the bill is coming from fire and casualty 
companies and several agents in New 
York State who are residents of New 
Jersev or Connecticut and feel that the 
bill, if signed, might be interpreted to 
hold them as non-resident agents. 


BROKERS’ GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The Brooklyn Insurance Brokers As- 
sociation will hold its annual golf tourna- 
ment at the Shelter Rock Country Club, 
Searington, L. I., on June 10. There will 
be two rounds of golf, lunch and dinner 
and prizes. Tickets are $5 each. Charles 
Reppa, 132 Montague Street, is chair- 
man of the golf committee. 


WITH ROURKE & ROURKE 

Theodore A. Fenton has joined the 
agency of Rourke & Rourke, Inc., 152 
Montague Street, Brooklyn, handling 
production. After many years with J. 
W. DeMott & Son, Mr. Fenton became 
a member of the State Agency, in Brook- 
lyn, from which firm he recently with- 
drew. 


BROOKLYN FIRE AGENTS MEET 
The regular monthly meeting of the 
Brooklyn Fire Agents Association was 
held Monday at the Hotel Bossert. W. 
F. Stanz was named delegate to the 
Syracuse convention next week. 
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|i A SALUTE TO THE STATE OF 


CALIFORNIA 


California has 158,297 square miles. .5.24% of the U. S. 
California has 5,677,251 population. . .4.62% of the U. S. 
California has more than 2,000,000 registered automo- 


biles and trucks. 


Second in area ranks the 
“Golden State,” and sixth in pop- 


"i ulation, with an increase of 65° 


. in the last decade. Few states 
have the romance and history of 
this great and immense State, 
acquired from Mexico in 1846. 
Gold. was discovered in 1848; in 
1849 came the gold rush that 
brought a remarkable settlement 
and the development that still 
continues. 


Again, in agriculture Califor- 


nia has few equals among the states and, indeed, scarcely among the nations of the world. It 
produces annually crops and livestock that bring in an income of more than $387,000,000. 


Mining, petroleum and motion picture production all contribute to raise California to third place 
in the value of its exports. The San Francisco-Oakland Bay and Golden State bridges are both 
scheduled for completion in 1937, at a combined cost of $107,000,000. 


California insures, with the old established stock companies, 
$3,159,401,320 of its property values against fire and pays 
annually $28,142,424—6.16% of the premiums of the United States. 


American Equitable Assurance Com- 
pany of New York 


Organized 1918 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


of America 


Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1862 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 
a 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1913 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


Cortoon & Reynolds 


92 William Street M auaee R 


Merchants and Manufacturers Fire 


Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. Chartered 1849 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital, $1,000,000.00 


® 
Sussex Fire Insurance Company 


Newark, N. J. Incorporated 1928 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


New York 


One of a series designed to acquaint insurance men and insurance buyers with a few facts about our country. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Kecently at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., I 
met a former agent of mine who repre- 
sented us at Tivoli, N. Y., thirty years 
ago. He had a successful produce, real 
estate and insurance business, with an 
office and dock facilities, when the old 
steamer Tremper bore freight up and 
down the upper Hudson, stopping at nu- 
merous landings, delivering and receiv- 
ing merchandise and produce like a mod- 
ern delivery truck. He was a very busy 
man, and when one day I called to get 
something or other straightened out he 
had absolutely no time to give to me. 
| hung around and when he realized I 
was going to stick if I had to remain 
all day, he took notice. 

It so happened that another company 
had sent him a large line on a palatial 
river home, a specific form with items 
left blank, and he was asked to apportion 
the line, which was given him in a lump 
sum, as to specific items in a certain 
proportion to the total carried. Some 
clerk had been either too lazy or too 


N. Y. BOARD NOMINATIONS 


Otto E. Schaefer Named for President 
and James J. Hoey for Vice- 
President; Elections May 20 

The committee on nominations of t 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
has picked Otto E. Schaefer, president, 
Westchester Fire, to head the board 
when elections are held at the annval 
meeting next Wednesday, May 20. Other 
nominations are as follows: vice-pre+!- 
dent, James J. Hoey; secretary, William 
E. Gildersleeve, Jr., assistant secretary, 
K. O. Gronau; treasurer, Willard L. 
Chambers, and for assistant treasurer, 
Walter C. Howe. 

Committee on finance—Joseph W. Russell, 
Charles W. Sparks, Henry H. Reed, Willard S. 
Brown, George F. Neiley, Frank E. Burke and 
Ronald R. Martin. 

Committee on fire patrol—Bennett Ellison, 
Joseph T. Goeller, C. A. Fowler, F. E. Burke, 
B. M. Culver, L. R. Bowden and E. W. Nourse. 

Committee on laws and legislation—James J. 
Hoey, A. Phillips, Sydney T. Perrin, Wil 
liam Quaid, T. J. Irvine and C, F. Shallcross. 

Committee on losses and adjustments—Wil 
liam A. Riordan, A. R. Hanners, R. F. Van 
Vranken, John W. Begg, Joseph W. Russell, 
Arthur Lenssen, Jr., George F. Kern, A. J 
Smith, C. A. Nottingham, W. J, Reynolds and 
John F. Honness. 

Committee on fire prevention and water supply 

John W. Nichols, W. . Crane, Walter C 
Howe, A. B. Mills, A. J. Smith, Willard L. 
Chambers and C. W. Pierce. 

Committee on electricity—Fred W. Kentner, 
Montgomery Clark, Sydney T. Perrin, W. R 
Crane, George E. O’Hara, C. A. Fowler and 
Chris D. Sheffe. 


1¢ 





BOOKLET ON TERMITE HAZARDS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through its engineering depart- 
ment, is distributing to its member com- 
panies and to the various fire insurance 
boards and bureaus a booklet entitled 
“Termites and Their Relation to the Fire 
Hazard” which introduces the subject 
as follows: 

“A recent fire, resulting from the use 
of a flammable liquid as a termite ex- 
terminator, has served to focus attention 
on the termite problem and its possible 
relation to the fire hazard, especially in 
existing buildings. While this fire has 
developed concern due to the use of 
flammable liquids or chemicals for this 
purpose, it has also created the fear that 
the damage to wooden structural mem- 
bers by termites may eventually cause 
collapse and subsequent fires.” 


busy to figure it out, as is usually done. 
There were about twenty items and it 
would require a lot of long division and 
multiplication. 

When he growled to me about it I saw 
my chance. Mentally I said, “I'll tame 
you, you darned grouch!” I took the 
form and figured it out for him. It took 
the better part of an hour, for I am no 
lightning calculator. That won him, and 
after that he changed his whole manner. 

I said: “Now have I been able to get 
into your good graces? Do something 
for me now.” He certainly did then and 
there and thereafter. I met Mr. F—— 
the above gentleman, at Poughkeepsie a 
few weeks ago, not having seen him for 
many years, and we brought up that in- 
cident, and he said he had often thought 
and spoken of it and had good laughs 
about it. He is still in the insurance 
business and told me to be sure and call 
on him whenever in town. A little tact, 
forbearance and courtesy certainly 
achieve wonders sometimes. A good rule 
is: “If you feel like getting hot, don’t.” 


Premium Losses Exempted 
From Dominion Income Tax 


The Canadian Department of National 
Revenue has ruled that insurance agents 
will be exempted from payment of in- 
come tax on losses sustained by them in 
the regular course of business through 
extension of credit to policyholders. For- 
merly the department permitted deduc- 
tion of the commission item only. The 
department now takes the view that it 
is an established custom for insurance 
companies to require full settlement of 
all premiums on all policies issued by 
them, from their agents, and that it is a 
universal practice for agents to make 
settlements. 


ELECT CONFERENCE OFFICERS 
Officers of the Mill and Elevator Con- 
ference were re-elected in Chicago last 
week. They are: president, W. G. Mar- 
tin, superintendent, improved risk de- 
partment, America Fore group; vice- 
president, H. W. Donnan, superintend- 
ent, special risks, Hartford Fire; secre- 
tary, George C. Peterson, Cook County 
manager, Royal-Liverpool group; treas- 
urer, H. G. Freitag, manager brokers de- 
partment, National Fire. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


111 John Street, New York 








Commissioners to Stop 


Over at Madison, Wis. 


Insurance commissioners of Eastern 
states attending the national convention 
of the commissioners at St. Paul, Minn., 
commencing June 8, and _ traveling 
through Wisconsin by special train, have 
been invited by Commissioner H. J. 
Mortensen to make a stop of a few 
hours in Madison to be his guests at the 
state capitol before proceeding to Kil- 
bourn, Wis., not many miles away, to sec 
the famous Dells of the Wisconsin river. 
The invitation has been’ extended 
through the New York Insurance De- 
partment, which is arranging the itiner- 
ary. The Wisconsin Commissioner points 
out that a visit to Madison can easily be 
made without upsetting schedules unduly 
and reaching St. Paul in plenty of time. 


JOINS NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
The America Fore Insurance and In- 
demnity Group, has been elected to 
membership in the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers, Inc. Frank S. Ennis, 
manager, advertising and publicity, will 
represent the company in the A. N. A. 


’ 

Agents’ Program 
(Continued from Page 20) 
Follett L. Greeno. Dr. Blanchard will 
then speak on the American Manage- 
ment Association conference, which was 
held this week at Atlantic City. Presi- 
dent Bair of the National Association 
will be the next speaker. Committee re- 
ports by Charles H. Tuke, chairman, 
street and highway safety committee, 
and Thomas A. Sharp, chairman, special 
committee to oppose compulsory insur- 
ance, will follow and the session will 
close with a talk by A. J. Montgomery, 
director of public relations, American 

Automobile Association. 

These addresses and reports should 
stimulate discussion of the following 
questions: 

1. What is the present status and 
practical results of financial responsi- 
bility laws ? 

2. Can financial responsibility laws be 
designed and enforced to a_ degree 
that will solve the problem of high..ay 
safety? 

3. What amendments to the present 
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Thus did an American Motorists agent in Vermont describe his 
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—write today for complete details. 
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financial responsibility laws, or what 
other proposals can be suggested with a 
view of minimizing sentiment for com- 
pulsory insurance ? 

4. Results of the Massachusetts ex- 
periment with a compulsory automobile 
liability insurance law ? 

5. Other suggestions for controlling 
accidents and promoting highway safety. 

The Excelsior Fire of Syracuse will be 
host at a complimentary luncheon, with 
President Robert C. Hosmer of the com- 
pany presiding. 

To Discuss Agents’ Problems 

Tuesday afternoon’s session will open 
with a talk by Mr. Daw, to be followed 
by a sales skit sponsored by the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine. Mr. Keitzman will 
speak on selling net earnings insurance 
and Roy A. Duffus, lecturer on insur- 
ance, American Institute of Banking, will 
talk on increasing premium volume. 

Subjects for general discussion during 
the afternoon will include the following: 
appraisals —company or _ independent; 
broad coverage and the supplemental 
contract; cancellation rule; diversion of 
premiums from agency channels; insur- 
ance taxes and how used; _ insurance 
trends as regards financed cars; insuring 
public properties; membership and com- 
pany endorsement; motor carrier act and 
long haul trucking; personal property 
floater, a comprehensive policy; rates— 
physicians’ office in dwellings ; retrospec- 
tive rating of compensation risks. 

The afternoon session will close with 
the adoption of resolutions and election 
of officers for the coming twelve months. 

Insurance Superintendent Pink, Col. 
Conrad H. Lanza, U. S. Army, and Dr. 
Leon H. Harris, Syracuse, will be speak- 
ers at the banquet Tuesday evening. On 
Wednesday morning there will be meet- 
ings of State Association Service, Inc., 
the premium financing unit, and the new 
board of directors. 





PHOENIX HONORS M. F. GRIM 

A dinner in honor of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of M. F. Grim in the service 
of the Phoenix of Hartford, was given 
recently at the Athletic Club, Columbus, 
Ohio, by members of the Phoenix group. 

Fred C. Gustetter, vice-president; Roy 
E. Eblen, secretary, and Chester A. 
Snow, assistant secretary, of Hartford, 
and General Agent Urban M. Lelli. of 
Chicago attended the dinner, together 
with the fieldmen of the Phoenix-Con- 
necticut-Equitable group from Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. Mr. 
Grim, state agent for the Phoenix ™ 
Ohio, entered the employ of the company 
on May 1, 1911, and he resides in Co- 
lumbus. 
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Sales Help 











A new Household Inventory has just been issued to assist agents in develop- 
ing more business in Fire and Marine Insurance. This is just one of many sales 
and advertising helps that are available to make the job of selling easier and 
more profitable. It will pay you to inquire about our complete underwriting, 


sales and service facilities. 


THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


AND 


THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


affiliated with 


THE ATNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY—THE ATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 
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HONOR W. J. GREER 





Retiring Manager, Eastern Department 
of F. C. A. B., Given Dinner at 
the Hotel St. Regis 

W. J. Greer, who retired May 1 as 
general manager of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment 
Bureau after thirty years of loyal and 
efficient service, was guest of honor at a 
dinner given Monday night at the Hotel 
St. Regis in New York. An engrossed 
testimonial, autographed by everyone in 
the forty-five branch offices of the East- 
ern department, was presented to Mr. 
Greer as a memento of the anniversary 
and of the esteem in which he is held 
by all who know him. 

Those attending from the head and 
Eastern department offices in New York 
were George W. Lilly, W. E. Hill, E. E. 
Heins, Wilfred Garretson, N. B. Bas- 
sett, R. S. Klinger, George Turner, Allan 
S. Bolles and H. Hinchman; J. B. Tally, 
Buffalo, E. C. Niver, Albany, and J. A. 
Forsythe, Jr. Harrisburg, Pa., district 
supervisors; W. F. Russell and P. M. 
Winchester, Newark; George S. Jones, 
Jamaica; W. G. Greer, White Plains, 
and R. O. Greer, Charleston, W. Va., 
and B. K. Clapp, Atlanta, who was in 
town on a business trip. 


Rogers General Manager 





eral manager of the London & Lan- 
cashire, succeeding Charles Hendry, 
who retires. Thomas Wallis is made | 
deputy general manager and F. J. 
Cottle foreign ‘manager, Law Union 
& Rock. 








Chicago Premiums Gain 


Fire, tornado and 
premiums reported by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters for 
total $19,156,262 compared with $18,890,- 
536 for 1934 with Mechanics of Newark 
and Western Fire, Kansas, incomplete 
for last year. Some of the leaders are 
as follows: 


1935 1934 
eer cere $1,881,744 $1,128,811 
PES See eee 1,165,159 1,121,956 
ee , OPER. OCT 888,403 762,935 
OS Se 787,879 759,179 
North America ........ 777,670 848,473 
London & Lancashire... 770,656 702,830 
North Brit. & Merc. .... 693,550 713,886 
Phoenix of Hartford.... 551,075 549,946 
Aetna (Fire) ...ccccess 521,601 573,384 
DE. ¢cttsenkdkdeeaeds 515,642 513,712 
SS aera 513,920 518,805 

FE cece sivces 506,412 536,299 
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Of London & Lancashire | 


Arthur Rogers has been made gen- | 


sprinkler leakage 
Chicago 
1935 


W.U.A. COMMITTEE CHANGES 

C. F. Shallcross, United States man- 
ager, North British & Mercantile, suc- 
ceeds H. T. Cartlidge, assistant United 
States manager, Royal-Liverpool, on the 
governing committee of the Western 
Underwriters Association. Fred M. 
Gund, manager, Crum & Forster, suc- 
ceeds Walter D. Williams, vice-presi- 
dent Security of New Haven. W. P. 
Robertson, general manager, Insurance 
Co. of North America, succeeds W. H. 
Riker of the same company. Complete 
committees were named for the coming 
year. 


SOUTH JERSEY OUTING MAY 18 

The South Jersey Field Club will hold 
an outing at the Woodbury Country 
Club, Woodbury, N. J., on Monday, May 
18. A program of golf, tennis, quoits 
and indoor sports has been arranged and 
numerous prizes will be given. Hugh L. 
Mehorter is chairman of the committee 
arranging the outing and dinner. 


538 MEMBERS IN N. J. ASS’N 

The New Jersey Association of Un- 
derwriters now has 538 members, a large 
gain over a year ago. Bergen County 
leads with seventy-seven members; Pas- 
saic has seventy and Hudson sixty-eight. 
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OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Geo. G. Bulkley, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. . SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY .- 
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Frary Resigns as Secretary 


of Fire Association Group 


Don R. Frary has resigned as secre. 
tary of the Fire Association group of 
companies. Starting as an inspector with 
the old Insurance Bureau of Chicago 
after graduating from Armour Technicaj 
Institute, Mr. Frary went to the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters and then became 
a special agent in New Jersey for the 
Continental. He next served as assist- 
ant manager of the New Jersey Rating 
Organization and left that bureau to 
spend seven years with the Merchants 
Fire of New York. 

He became assistant secretary of the 
Merchants and when the Lusnbermen’s 
of Philadelphia changed management in 
1924 he accepted a position as secretary 
of that company, finally being elected 
vice-president. In 1934 the Fire Asso- 
ciation purchased the Lumbermen’s and 
Mr. Frary has since acted as secretary 
of the group of companies in charge of 
the special risks department. His plans 
for the future are not announced. 





Committees Named For New 
England Agents’ Convention 


Plans are now well under way for the 
mid-summer convention of the New Eng- 
land Associations of Insurance Agents, 
which is to be held this year at the 
Equinox Hotel, Manchester, Vt., on July 
6, 7 and & The program is being ar- 
ranged under the direction of a wide- 
awake committee, of which Alpheus B. 
White, Keene, N. H., is chairman. He 
is assisted by Carroll K. Steele, Glouc- 
ester, Mass.; Archie B. Gile, Hanover, 
N. H.; Charles W. Varney, Rochester, 
N. H., and Fred R. Smith, Haverhill, 
Mass. All are veterans at convention 
planning and it is safe to assume that 
the set speeches as well as the topics 
assigned for discussion will be entirely 
appropriate. 

The following are the other commit- 


tees in charge of the gathering: 

Hotel and registrations: Albert C. Mason, 
Rutland, Vt.; Edwin C. Livingston, N. Troy, 
Vt.; W. C. Lawrence, Springfield, Vt.; Stephen 
C. Dorsey, Rutland, Vt. 

Publicity and _ printing: Fred A. Norton, 
oem, Mass.; Robert M. Pennell, Portland, 

e. 


Sports and prizes: Earle B. 
dence, R. L.; falter C. North 
Conn.; Archie B. Gile, Hanover, N. 
C. Sanderson, Providence, R. J. 

Invitations: Warren S. Shaw, Brockton, 
Mass.; Paul A. Colwell, Providence, R. L; 
Ivan E. Lang, Waterville, Me.; C. Waldo 
Lovejoy, Rumford, Me. 

Attendance: Arthur K. 
H.; Leon Helson, Portland, Me.; 
Lawrence, Springfield, Vt.; George I. Parker, 
Pawtucket, ea I.; Thomas A. Sturgess, Ben- 
senen, Vt.; Carroll K. Steele, Gloucester, 
Mass, 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL DEAD 

Charles E. Mitchell, in fire insurance 
for over half a century, died last Friday 
at his home in East Orange, N. J. Fu- 
neral services were held Monday. Mr. 
Mitchell was born on June 6, 1866, in 
New York City and entered insurance 
with the American Fire in 1881. Ten 
vears later he became special agent in 
New York and Pennsylvania. For three 
years he was a local agent in Buffalo 
and later became special agent for the 
Hamburg-Bremen. He rose to the post 
of secretary of the United States branch 
of the company. About 1912 Mr. Mitch- 
ell entered the insurance brokerage bus- 
iness and at the time of his death was 
senior member of Mitchell, Brandegee 
& Co., Inc., of New York. His widow 


and son survive him. 


JOSEPH H. LENEHAN DIES AT 84 
Joseph H. Lenehan, former Unite 
States manager of the Nord Deutsche 
of Hamburg, died on Monday near Bill- 
ings, Mont., at the age of 84. He came 
to New York from the Middle West in 
1911 to head the German company’s 
branch shortly after he had resigned 
as Western general agent of the old 
Phenix of Brooklyn at Chicago. Not 
long after the Nord Deutsche retired 
because of the World War Mr. Lenehan 
moved to his ranch in Montana. In 1908 
- was elected president of the Western 
Inion. 
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Sir Edward Mountain Points to 


Hull and War Risk Cover Dangers 


Sir Edward Mountain, chairman and 
managing director of the Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions and an insurance ex- 
ecutive with an exceptionally keen mind, 
is still pessimistic about the outlook for 
hull insurance. He has not for several 
years viewed this branch of marine in- 
surance with any degree of confidence. 
Speaking before the recent annual meet- 
ing of the company in London he said 
with reference to marine insurance : 

“Our net marine premiums amount to 
£233,320, against which we have settled 
for the year 1935 and all previous years 
4183,036. The expenses of management, 
including taxes, amount to £60,165, and 
we have transferred to profit and loss 
account the sum of £25,000. It is due to 
our conservative methods that we are 
once again able to transfer this sum. 

“The marine fund at the end of the 
year is £339,675, which equals the very 
satisfactory percentage of 145.58% of our 
premium income. This fund is largely in 
excess of the amount required, but, in 
view of the severe reductions that have 
taken place, both in hull and cargo in- 
surances, during the last few years, it is 
advisable to keep the marine fund in ex- 
cess of our requirements. 


Hull Insurance 


“My remarks during the last few years 
in regard to hull insurance have been 
pessimistic; I am sorry to say there is 
nothing to alter my views. As you are 
aware it takes three or four years to 
find out whether a profit or a loss has 
been made on this class of business, and 
i am inclined to think that when the re- 
sults are known for the last few years 
those underwriters who have been ac- 
cepting hull insurance will be disappoint- 
ed. The premiums still continue to be 
reduced and the cost of repairs has a 
decided upward tendency which seems 
likely to continue. Our own commit- 
ments in hulls are very small. 

“There is nothing fresh I can say in 
regard to cargo insurance. The competi- 
tion has been as keen as ever, with the 
result that the rates have, in many in- 
stances, been further reduced. One point 
I would like to stress is the ever-increas- 
ing burden foreign governments arc 
placing on insurance companies operat- 
ing abroad. In many countries the for- 
eigner is taxed more heavily than the 
national, and of recent years various re- 
strictions have been made with regard to 
remitting our surplus funds. This posi- 
tion is not fair, because although the 
premiums are received in the individual 
country abroad many of the claims are 
paid elsewhere. 


War Risk Dangers 


“I have several times referred to the 
subject of war risks. The conditions dur- 
ing the last few years owing to the de- 
velopment of the various air forces in 
different countries have completely 
changed. Any attack is likely in the fu- 
lure to be delivered without any fore- 
warning and within a few hours. Under- 
Writers are running heavy risks by cover- 
ing the war risk, especially on accumu- 
lated goods at any large port such as 
London, where their commitments would 
e very large and where it is impossible 
to know at any one time what any un- 
derwriter has at risk. Unfortunately, for 
Various reasons, it has not been possible, 
as it had been hoped, to limit the cover 
to the period from the time the goods 
are placed on board the vessel, but it was 
decided in September last to give notice 
under all open covers and/or contracts 

th at home and abroad to cancel the 
War risk. It was agreed, however, to 
old the assured covered at a premium 
to be arranged subject to forty-eight 
hours notice of cancelment. The intro- 
duction of the forty-eight hours’ notice 
im place of ‘the old system of ten days’ 


notice is an improvement, but in my 
opinion this does not go far enough, and 
| strongly urge the market to give 
further consideration to this matter.” 
1935 Fire Results Profitable 
Discussing briefly the fire insurance 
experience of the Eagle, Star & British 


Dominions in 1935 Sir Edward said: 
“The premium income in the fire de- 
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partment amounted to £808,087. The in- 
curred loss ratio was 40%, the ratio to 
premiums earned being 39.77%. These 
percentages were 2.76% and 3.11% lower 
than in 1934. Commission, expenses and 
fire brigade charges amounted to 51.55%, 
an increase of 0.06%, and the profit for 
the year is £70,139, or 8.68% of the pre- 
mium income. Over and above the usual 
reserve of 40% we have a special reserve 
on this account of £100,000. 

“In home fire business the results were 
very good, the considerable increase in 
the volume of business being evidence of 
the support we received from new and 
old connections. Our loss experience 
was again favorable, although the gen- 


eral experience was not so good as the 
previous year. 

“We have to record each year a 
steadily increasing demand for our well- 
known ‘all-in’ policy for house owners 
and householders, of which the ‘no 
claim’ bonus is such an attractive feature. 

“In general foreign business our busi- 
ness has again been profitable and we 
have maintained our income in spite of 
the difficult world conditions to which it 
has now become almost commonplace to 
refer. Competition continues to be se- 
vere in all fields, and the situation has 
been aggravated by the breakdown of 
rating agreements in several foreign ter- 
ritories.” 


Ow Obritine 


100% BROKER-PLACED BUSINESS 


VER 91% of the policies on the books of the Atlantic Mutual 


Insurance Company at the end of 1935 (exclusive of rein- 


surance) were placed through brokers and broker-agents to whom 


commissions were paid at market rates. Since 1931, 94% of our 


new business has come to us through brokers. 


We believe that the interests of the assured are best served when 


he has the advice of a competent broker. The broker by virtue 


of his experience and training is inevitably better equipped than 


the assured himself to appraise his problems and select policies 


best suited to his needs. The broker, with his whole time devoted 


to matters of insurance, is also in a position to provide that con- 


tinuous supervision necessary to the maintenance of a well- 


balanced and adequate insurance program. 


Endorsing the function of the broker and broker-agent, we have 


set our objective for broker-placed business at 100%. 
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American Management Ass’n 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to an end while it was still going strong. 
Commissioner DeCelles’ address appears 
elsewhere in this issue. He stressed that 
the insurance purveyor must sit down 
with the buyer and the policy must be 
adapted to the needs of the buyer and 
not the buyer to the policy. 

A broker from the floor wanted to 
know how political brokers could be 
eliminated. The answer to this was that 


shifting of party influence tends to 
equalize the patronage factor. One can’t 
eliminate influence from the insurance 


business for production is chiefly based 
on contact and the personal equation. 
Influence exists in all private business. 
One of the insurance managers wanted 
to know why the state insurance depart- 
ment could not guarantee the solvency 
of companies. The answer was that it 
is the duty of the board of directors to 
keep a company solvent. 
Gives Company Angle 
On the subject of reducing rates and 
giving the assured with favorable ex- 
perience a better rate than manual one 
company executive said that merit rating 
was tried more than twenty years ago 
before analytical rating came into use 
but no practical method of applying the 
theory was found although the compa- 
nies tried to find one. The same execu- 
tive pointed out that from 1914 to 1936 
there was an average rate reduction of 
more than 40% and even in the last 
three depression years there was an aver- 
age reduction of 11%. Speaking of crit- 
cisms against insurance practices this 
executive said that companies direct 
against themselves more criticism than 
comes from the outside because they are 
familiar with the problems involved. 
Many of the things companies are criti- 
cized for are concessions to competition 
and are not deliberate. “In order to 
do business like all business,” this execu- 
tive said, “we must make concessions.” 
Commissioner DeCelles retorted that in- 
surance is not like other business be- 
cause it is charged with a public interest. 
Wants Consumer View on N. Y. Law 
Revision 


Referring to his present assignment 
of restating the insurance law of New 
York State for the purpose of which he 
was appointed a special deputy of the 
New York Insurance Department, Pro- 
fessor Edwin W. Patterson invited in- 
surance buyers as a group to come for- 
ward and express their views on the 
New York laws. He said that other 
groups were expressing themselves but 
he felt at times the need of the views 
of the consumer of insurance and he felt 
the buyer should have his _ position 
known as a matter of record in connec- 
tion with the work of recasting the in- 
surance law of the Empire State. Pro- 
fessor Patterson’s address is published 
elsewhere in this paper. 

He said, among other things, he has 
come more and more to believe in de- 
ductible clauses because then the as- 
sured can be made to take the ordinary 
risks incidental to a business not in- 
tended to be covered by the policy. 
Another one of his views was that im- 
material breach of warranty should not 
void a policy. He discussed at length the 
comprehensive or all-risk coverage and 
recalled a broker’s ad he once saw 
which said “we cover any one against 
everything.” He hastened to show that 
this was impossible and that the all risk 
cover had a great many limitations at 
best but he favored the principal of it. 

Showing the diversity of knowledge 
required of some insurance managers of 
large concerns, one of them in discus- 
sion said that his company, a department 
store, had a claim of one kind or an- 
other every thirty-six hours. He fre- 
quently had to call up the broker to in- 
quire if some particular claim was cov- 
ered under the policy because its general 
terms required technical interpretations 
to apply them to the individual risks. 

Another buyer suggested that reverse 





English be put on the warranties’ mat- 
ter by applying them to the insurance 
company. His point was that he had a 
policy in connection with which it de- 
veloped after a loss that the company 
was not licensed to write the particular 
risk involved in a claim. After that ex- 
perience the insurance manager formally 
asked the broker to furnish a warranty 
in connection with each policy showing 
that the company was authorized to 
write the special classes of risks to 
which this assured was exposed. He 
said he had not received his reverse- 
English warranties as yet. 

A feature of the conference sessions 
was the summarizing of the papers at 
the close of each session which was done 
by Professor Ralph H. Blanchard, Co- 
lumbia University, and John R. Blades, 
insurance advisor. 





Patterson Talk 
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it is believed, not go beyond the present 
practices of many insurers in settling 
loss claims, and it would relieve the pol- 
icyholder of the chance of being forced 
into a reduced settlement because of a 
technical breach of warranty. Such a 
statute would not, of course, deprive the 
insurer of its right, given by the terms 
of the policy, to cancel the contract for 
any reason or no reason. 


Control of Printed Conditions of Policies 


“The printed conditions of insurance 
contracts are even less subject to the in- 
fluence or control of the policyholder 
than are the rates which he pays. The 
printed conditions are “formed in coun- 
cils of the underwriters” and promulgat- 
ed with practically controlling constancy. 
Where liberty of contract is absent and 


the transaction is one effected with a 
public interest, as insurance is, the in- 
tervention of the state is necessary and 
proper. What form this intervention 
should take is a question to be deter- 
mined with due regard to the interests 
of all concerned. In the case of fire in- 
surance state regulation has taken the 
form of statutes in many states prescrib- 
ing the exact wording of the basic form 
of fire insurance policy. 

“This apparently rigid standardization 
is itself illusory because of the failure 
of the state to standardize the several 
hundred varieties of endorsements and 
supplemental contracts which are added 
to the standard form. It will be im- 
practicable to apply any such statutory 
standardization to the forms of al]-risk 
or comprehensive insurance in the early 
stages of its development. There must 
be some freedom to experiment with 
new types of coverage, new exceptions, 
new warranties, in order that the best 
and most economical form of contract 
may eventually be evolved. For similar 
reasons it will be impracticable to leave 
this whole problem on the doorstep of 
the Insurance Department and expect it 
to prescribe or approve the forms which 
may or must be used. 

“Perhaps something may be done in 
the way of prohibiting the use of cer- 
tain provisions, and of requiring others, 
as is now done in the case of accident 
and health insurance. But one thing that 
can be done is to abolish the rule that 
an immaterial breach of condition voids 
the policy and to provide that every 
breach must be material to the particu- 
lar risk in order to be an effective bar 
to the policyholder’s claim. Then, no 
matter what warranties the insurer may 
print in policies, they will not be so 
construed by a court and jury as to 
hamstring the policyholder with a tech- 
nical defense. The fact that such legis- 
lation, as applied to property insurance, 
exists in only a few states is striking 
proof of the apathy of the American 
policyholder. 

“The development of more comprehen- 
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sive forms of insurance coverage wil} 
also lead to modifications in the stat. 
utory definitions of insurance powers and 
in the statutory financial requirements 
imposed upon insurance carriers. In or. 
der to be able to issue an all-risk or 
comprehensive policy an insurance car. 
rier must have power by the terms of 
its charter and authority by the terms 
of its license in other states to do every 
kind of insurance business included with- 
in the coverage of such a policy. Al- 
though the statutes of the different states 
do not establish uniform classifications 
of charter powers, several lines of cleay- 
age are commonly found: life, fire, ma- 
rine and casualty. Life insurance js jn 
a class apart and need not be further 
considered here. The other lines may be 
grouped in two broad classes: insurance 
against loss of or damage to property, 
and insurance against legal liability. 

“In order to permit the greatest lati- 
tude in the writing of all-risk or com- 
prehensive insurance it would be neces- 
sary to charter and license insurance 
companies to insure all kinds of property 
against all kinds of risks and to insure 
all persons against legal liability arising 
in any manner. Anyone who attempts 
to secure legislation as broad as this 
will open a Pandora’s box of troubles, 
For one thing, workmen’s compensation 
insurance and insurance against liability 
for personal injuries due to motor ve- 
hicle accidents are now regarded as pro- 
tecting not only the insured but also the 


injured persons and hence are special 
objects of the state’s solicitude. Hence 
it would be difficult to combine these 


forms of insurance with others. 

“There are boards of fire underwriters 
and boards of casualty underwriters; 
there are specialized services of inspec- 
tion and repair incident to elevator in- 
surance, steam boiler insurance, plate 
insurance, etc. Even if these ob- 
stacles can be overcome there remains 
the question, ‘What financial require- 
ments, as to minimum capital, surplus, 
reserves, kinds of investments, etc. 
should be imposed upon insurance car- 
riers having power to do an_all-risk 
property and all-risk liability insurance 
business?’ Nevertheless, if one looks 
far enough into the future the task of 
overcoming these difficulties does not 
appear a 


glass 





Punch-Card Systems Not 
Used by National Union 


The National Union Fire of Pittsburgh 
a few years ago came to the conclusion 
that the cost of renting computing ma- 
chines on a monthly basis from two es- 
tablished business machine companies for 
the preparation of statistical data was 
too expensive. In order to eliminate 
this rental cost the company decided in 
the latter part of 1933 to find some meth- 
od of efficiently and economically de- 
veloping statistics and accounting data 
without the use of the aforestated ma- 
chines. With this view in mind it de- 
veloped a system which permits the 
complete climination of the punch-card 
systems. 

The new system was put into opera- 
tion on January 1, 1934, and embodies 
the use of desk adding machines and 
small bookkeeping machines as the fun- 
damental mechanical aids in the devel- 
opment of premium reserves, classifica- 
tion data, state result data, tax data, 
reinsurance data, annual statement sched- 
ules of income and disbursements, ex- 
pense distribution, policy registration, 
loss payment data, loss reserves, munict- 
pal and county tax data, field men’s re- 
sults, agency statistics, various board and 
association reports and management re- 
ports. 

The machines used were purchased 
outright at a nominal cost. This cost 
was absorbed completely by the savings 
made in the first ten months of 193 
from the elimination of tabulating ma- 
chine rentals and reduction in personnel. 
This system has now been in operation 
more than two years and has been 
proved successful in addition to render- 
ing to the company a large dollar sav- 
ings each year. 
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Magrath on Rebates 
And Commission Rates 


TALKS TO NASSAU CO. AGENTS 





Head of Rating Division of N. Y. Dep’t 
Tells What State Expects from 
Local Agents 





What the New York State Insurance 
Department and the insuring public of 
the state expect from local agents was 
presented in brief but clear fashion by 
Joseph J. Magrath, chief of the rating 
bureau of the New York Department, 
when speaking last Friday evening be- 
fore the members of the Nassau County 
Association of Local Agents at their 
meeting in Hempstead, L. I. Due to his 
position in insurance affairs Mr. Ma- 
erath has a right to express thoughts on 
“The Insurance Agent and the State.” 
Here are a few of his observations: 

“The State today expects the insurance 
agent to know his business, be honorable 
and solvent. That is the significance of 
the provision of law that an agent must 
be competent and trustworthy. 


What Agent Should Know 


“Among the things which come within 
the essentials of knowledge an agent 
must possess are (1) a knowledge of the 
various types and kinds of insurance and 
their scope; (2) an understanding of 
rates, their application and verification, 
together with legal means of modifica- 
tion; (3) familiarity with policy forms 
and manual rules; (4) a knowledge of 
the obligations and pledges undertaken 
by companies represented by him; (5) 
an understanding of agents’ rights and 
obligations under the Insurance Law and 
other laws; (6) familiarity with ethics 
of the business; (7) an understanding 
of statutes and customs governing insur- 
ance requirements affecting his clients. 

“Honor in an agent contemplates that 
he will (1) comply with the laws; (2) 
act with decency and honesty; (3) treat 
fairly with his clients and competitors; 
(4) conduct his business so that he can 
pay his debts; (5) keep his promises; 
(6) carry out the pledges of his princi- 
pals, the companies he represents. 

“These are so fundamental that they 
should be easy to remember, but are un- 
fortunately sometimes forgotten, espe- 
cially under pressure. 

“Faults of Some Agents—Some agents 
are lazy. They would rather try to twist 
an old account than sell a new one. They 
neglect to push a new line of coverage 
until the field has been sold by others. 
They talk service, but do not give it. 
They fail to advise clients on matters of 
rates, and are content to blame insur- 
ance companies and insurance depart- 
ments for premium costs, instead of cor- 
recting remediable conditions or explain- 
ing unavoidable ones. 


Commissions 


_ “Rebates and illegal rate cuts demoral- 
ize the insurance business and should be 
grounds for expelling the participants 
from the society of respectable insurance 
men, aside from the penalties the law 
exacts. 

“A greed for higher commissions is a 
Passion we can understand, but rarely 
excuse. The premium dollar paid by the 
public is not something to be haggled 
over by companies, agents and brokers. 

“Commissions higher than economi- 
cally justified encourage rebating, in- 
Crease the number of agents and brokers 
beyond reason, lead to excess brokerage 
and widen the difference in costs be- 
tween agency and non-agency compa- 
mes. A reasonable income at a mod- 
erate rate of commission is better than a 
small income at a high rate. 

‘Where overriding commissions are 
paid but companies do not receive serv- 
ices of a value equivalent thereto, the 
Structure is unsound. Volume of busi- 
hess alone is no justification for an over- 
miding commission, in fact a company 
that employs such a standard attacks the 





local agency and general agency system 
alike. Nothing injures the American 
agency system more than the traffic in 
business at excess commissions. 

“Contingent commissions have a place 
in the business as managerial recom- 
pense but when they are sought merely 
as a division of supposed spoils or on the 
basis of a universally profitable business 
they lose their charm and become excess 
commissions. The State would be apt 
to say ‘don’t increase commissions, re- 
duce rates.’” 


BOSTON SURVEY BEING MADE 

The decennial survey of Boston is. now 
being made by engineers of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters with the 
assistance of engineers of the Boston 


3oard of Fire Underwriters, the work 
being about one-third completed. Such 
surveys are made at intervals of about 
ten years in cities of 25,000 inhabitants 
or more, and the cities are graded for 
their fire defenses into classes from 1 
to 10. Boston is now rated as a Class 2 
city and it is not expected that the 
present survey will change this class. 





CHARTER OAK IN 21 STATES 

The Charter Oak Fire, organized at 
the end of last year as running mate to 
the Travelers Fire, has recently entered 
Minnesota, Michigan and Arizona. Since 
the company’s incorporation it has been 
licensed in twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia and is building up 
an agency organization in this field. 


BAYONNE WINS NELSON TROPHY 

The Nelson Fire Prevention Trophy, 
donated by Harvey B. Nelson, well- 
known agent of Jersey City, and award- 
ed annually to the district in Hudson 
County, N. J., showing the largest re- 
duction in fire losses, has been awarded 
to Bayonne this year. 





FLORIDA PREMIUMS AND LOSSES 

Insurance companies doing business in 
Florida collected premiums totaling $42,- 
536,002 for 1935, a gain of almost $3,000,- 
000 over the 1934 total of $39,576,982, ac- 
cording to a report issued April 26 by 
the State Treasurer, who also acts as 
Insurance Commissioner. Net losses for 
1935 totaled $20,007,730 as compared with 
$14,815,143 in 1934. 
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STATEMENT 0f CONDITION 


December 31, 1935 


Assets 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


ay ae *6,208,821 
4,426,950 
7,829,040 


3,363,284 


Bonds carried at amortized value—stocks at December 31st, 1935 market value—approved by National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. 
* Stock ownership in affiliated insurance companies valued on basis of capital and net surplus. 


Securities carried in the above statements are deposited for purposes required by law. Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, $611,320; 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company, $449,250; Occidental Insurance Company, $273,600; Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company, $931,250; 


Occidental Indemnity Company, $383,210. 
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Leading British Marine Men Give 
Views On Insurance Rates Problem 


Comments on prevailing conditions in 
marine insurance markets were made by 
chairmen of several leading British ma- 
rine offices when these companies held 
their annual meetings at the end of 
April. A comparison of their opinions 
is of interest at a time when most sec- 
tions of marine business have become 
unprofitable. 

Captain C. C. Craig, presiding at the 
meeting of the World Auxiliary Insur- 
ance Corporation, said that marine pre- 
mium rates were still being reduced to 
such an extent that many sections of 
the business had become definitely un- 
profitable and consequently they had to 
be declined. Costs of repairs, he stated, 
were rising considerably and would un- 
doubtedly have an adverse effect on ma- 
rine insurance in future. He urged that 
underwriters should get together in 
friendly conference to endeavor to im- 
prove the situation. 

Essendon Finds Rates Steadier 

On the other hand, Lord Essendon, at 
the meeting of the Economic Insurance 
Co., thought there were indications that 
the continuous decline in rates and val- 
ues was being arrested. Speaking gen- 
erally, Lord Essendon (who is Britain’s 
leading shipowner) said that shipowners 
were less inclined to seek further reduc- 
tions in values in view of the knowledge 
that replacement values were now also 
on a definitely higher level than for some 
years past, and in considering rates un- 
derwriters had to take regard of the 
fact that repair costs were tending in 
an upward direction. 

The following further extracts from 
Lord Essendon’s address will be read 
with interest: 

“Some months ago the agreement to 
respect the lead in the hull market was 
abandoned, although it had for some 
time previously been an agreement more 
in name than in fact, and notwithstand- 
ing the disorganization which ensued it 
has been possible, by exercising judg- 
ment and discretion in the acceptance of 
risks, to make a reasonable profit, chief- 
ly by reason of the fact that many of 
the older types of vessel were laid up 
and the vessels which remained in serv- 
ice benefited from the various aids to 
navigation which have been developed in 
recent years. While progress continues 
to be made in the direction of minimiz- 
ing accidents and losses by marine per- 
ils, there are an increasing number of 
vessels in service in consequence of the 
Government's shipping subsidy arrange- 
ments, in addition to which a consid- 
erable number of the older vessels, which 
are potential sources of loss to under- 
writers, have been broken up and are 
being replaced by modern vessels of 
higher value and equipped with appli- 
ances which should minimize the risk 
of accident. 

“From these facts it is not unfair to 
assume that there is likely to be an in- 
creasing volume of business available to 
marine underwriters which should on the 
whole be sounder underwriting business 
than has been experienced in the past 
few years.” 

Sir Pascoe Rutter’s Views 

At the meeting of the Standard Ma- 
rine W. B. Duckworth, deputy chairman, 
read the speech of the chairman, Sir 
Frederick Pascoe Rutter, who was un- 
able to attend, in which it was stated 
that the rates of premium ruling today, 
if based on a normal loss experience, 
were undoubtedly too low to leave un- 
derwriters with any profit. 

“The business of the past year has, 
generally speaking, been of an unevent- 
ful character,” Sir Frederick’s speech 





declared. “Rates of insurance for both 
hull and cargo risks still continue the 
downward trend, and one cannot antici- 
pate any prospect of improvement hav- 
ing regard to the comparatively light 
casualty list of the last few years. Nev- 
ertheless, we cannot expect immunity 
from important marine casualties to con- 
tinue. 

“An uneventful year does not by any 
means imply that the officials and staff 
of the company have not had their full 
quota of hard thinking and hard work- 
ing. The profit of 13.3% for 1935 in a 
difficult market is sufficient indication 
that the efforts of Mr. Barnes and his 
assistants have not been relaxed.” 

Bibby Not Optimistic 

A. Harold Bibby, at the meeting of the 
Sea Insurance Co., said that he could 
find no precedent in the history of ma- 
rine insurance for such reductions in 
rates as had occurred during the last 
three years, and it would be difficult to 
maintain the reasonable level of profits 
achieved in the past. 

“For the past three years I have re- 
ferred to the position of the marine in- 
surance market,” Mr. Bibby declared, 
“and today we have to face the fact that 
the cumulative effect of the reductions 
in hull rates and values has amounted to 
practically 40%. Fortunately important 
casualties have been comparatively few.” 

A similarly pessimistic view was taken 
by Olaf Hambro, governor of the Lon- 
don Assurance, which has a prominent 
marine account. 

“IT am not going to repeat the warn- 
ings I have uttered in the past two 
years in connection with the situation of 
the marine market,” said Mr. Hambro. 
“Nothing I have previously said has been 
controverted during the immediate past 
year. Conditions are very much what 
they were.” 

Before leaving this subject, however, 
Mr. Hambro expressed appreciation of 
the excellent work done for the com- 
pany by Chubb & Son, the New York 
agents. 

War Risk Premiums 

When Sir Frederick Pascoe Rutter 
addressed the Marine Insurance Co. a 
couple of days after his address read at 
the Standard Marine Meeting he was 
in a slightly more optimistic frame of 
mind. His speech, which covered the 
cargo market, war risks and hull busi- 
ness, was full of interesting points. Sir 
Frederick said in part: 

“The cargo market is in the main un- 
changed. The continued reduction in 


rates has perhaps been not quite so 
marked and the decline in volume of 
business seems to have been partially 
checked. But we must also bear in mind 
that the last three months of 1935 pro- 
duced much bad weather in all quarters 
of the globe, and this change from the 
almost continuous fair weather of the 
past two years will bring its inevitable 
tale of damage. 

“T believe there is an impression that 
companies and underwriters make a good 
deal of money out of war risk insur- 
ances, and it will, therefore, interest you 
to know that from the start of the con- 
flict in Abyssinia until December 31 last 
our additional premiums for this abnor- 
mal hazard amounted to only £8,000. This 
includes not only cargo and hull risks 
written at head office but also all such 
risks written by agents at home and 
abroad. 

“Bearing in mind the large amounts 
involved per steamer, it is obvious that 
the additional risk has been rated rather 
on the basis of a contingency risk than 
as an actual war risk, and the merchant 
and shipowner has had very cheap pro- 
tection considering the possibilities of 
loss which have existed. 


Hull Business 


“The hull market has become a more 
serious matter. The individualism, the 
independent and often isolated action 
which has been developing during recent 
years has shown no diminution. Hard 
facts did succeed once or twice—where 


————— 
personal persuasion had failed—in bring. 
ing about a certain measure of coopera. 
tion between underwriters, which helped 
to stem the fall in rates and values in 
1926 and again in 1933. This improve. 
ment, however, on each occasion was 
skort lived, and last year my predecessor 
referred to the abrogation of the ‘Re. 
spect the Lead’ Agreement and to the 
great reductions in rates and _ values 
which have taken place since 1932. This 
state of affairs still continues and there 
does not seem any reason to expect an 
early return to better times. 

“We do not favor any imperfect patch- 
ing up of past agreements that are dead. 
A hasty and ill-considered renewal of 
the Joint Hull Agreement would be 
worse than useless. No real hope of 
recovery will be found until there is the 
dire necessity, and. consequently the un- 
svlicited but genuine demand, for a new 
market arrangement for hulls. An over- 
whelming majority of all those concerned 
—both companies and Lloyd’s—who are 
determined to improve matters, can bring 
about the desired result. But the move- 
ment must be spontaneous in its origin 
and sincere and thorough in its execu- 
tion 


AUTO ASS’N MEETS MAY 27 
The National Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York on Wednesday, May 27, the 
day prior to the annual gathering of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 








E. D. Lawson Offers Suggestions for 
Lowering Losses On Trucks 


Reviewing the experiences of inland 
marine underwriters on truck coverages, 
Edward D. Lawson, Western department 
manager for the Fireman’s Fund, de- 
clared in Chicago recently that com- 
panies must change their “frontal at- 
tack” if any material reductions are to 
be realized in trucking losses. Mr. 
Lawson, who is known throughout the 
Western field as an authority on truck 
cargo coverage, is also vice-chairman of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce 
Cartage Theft Committee. 

“Up to the present time,” said Mr. 
Lawson, “marine underwriters have 
given their attention to equipment and 
the condition of the equipment. Certain 
safeguards have been specified by riders. 

“Experience indicates that as much 
progress has been made in this direction 
as is possible. Trucks and other equip- 
ment may be maintained in perfect con- 
dition, but there are still and all more 
fragile influences to consider. 

“These are the companies for whom 
coverage is written and their personnel. 
There is but slight uniformity in these 
considerations. 

Uniform Regulations Needed 

“Marine companies should unite in a 
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fight for uniform operating regulations. 
They should seek for drivers’ license 
laws and urge the several states in which 
they do business to require two men on 
every truck. Drivers and their helpers 
should be required to undergo physical 
examinations before licenses are issued 
to them. Especially should they be re- 
quired to pass examinations of the eyes 
—both to determine that they have nor- 
mal sight and that they are not color 
blind. 

“As second requirement for drivers 
and helpers, and everyone in a trucking 
company organization, should be that 
they be finger printed. This would bea 
vast step toward abolishing losses from 
theft and hijacking. 

“The cartage theft committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce has 
been pursuing hijackers for the last six 
years, and our investigations of the cases 
which have occurred in the Chicago area 
indicate that a high percentage of hi- 
jackings are staged with aid from with- 
in the organization. Finger-printing 
would not abolish this inside help en- 
tirely, but it would prevent any with 
police records and ex-convicts from hav- 
ing access to certain information which 
is now leaking out to organized gang- 
dom.” 

Mr. Lawson said also that the trucking 
organizations are undergoing certain 
changes in their physical makeups, to 
which marine risk firms must give 
recognition. 

“It is not so long that truck organiza- 
tions were ‘Master and Servant’ in their 
business relations. Today, they are as- 
suming roles as brokers and parties to 
contracts and sub-contracts. Frequently 
in these sub-contracts the underwriting 
companies are subjected to severe risks. 

“A few trucking concerns, the larger 
operators principally, have taken volun- 
tary action to require that their em- 
ployes be bonded. The experience has 
been that the greatest difficulties are 
not with these large operators, but with 
the smaller concerns whose personnel 
relations are supposedly run on a more 
friendly and intimate basis. 

“Inland marine underwriters cannot 
afford to ignore these matters as vital m 
their existence and continuance of theif 
doing business.” 
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Advantages of Retrospective Rate 
Plan Presented by J. W. Randall 


Travelers V.-P. Gives American Management Meeting Actual 
Results Already Obtained; Stresses Need for Plan’s 
Interstate Application 


In a program which was outstanding 
for the timeliness of the subjects dis- 
cussed the insurance division of the 
American Management Association ; in 
annual session this week in Atlantic City, 
N. J. heard J. W. Randall, vice-presi- 
dent of the Travelers, on Tuesday dis- 
cuss the beneficial effects which will be 
derived from the new plan of retro- 
spective rating of large workmen’s com- 
pensation risks formulated by the stock 
carriers. It has recently been approved 
for use in Massachusetts, is now before 
state units of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, and will be promi- 
nently on the agenda of the insurance 
commissioners’ annual mecting next 
month. 

Because the Travelers has pionecred 
in putting retrospective rating to prac- 
tical use and has found it effective in 
reducing underwriting loss Mr. Randall’s 
arguments in support of it, impressively 
given, carried all the more weight. His 
audience was interested in results ob- 
tained in actual tests made, particularly 
the test applied to risks located only in 
Massachusetts, written during 1933 and 
193, which would have qualified for 
treatment under the plan. The results 
are summarized elsewhere. 

Mr. Randall’s approach to his subject 
was “What is Retrospective Rating for 
Workmen’s Compensation Risks? What 
Plans are on Foot and What Should be 
Accomplished ?” The questions from the 
floor following his prepared talk indi- 
cated the interest of large insurance 
buyers and insurance men attending in 
the subject. A. G. Westcott, Union Ice 
Co., presided. 

At the outset Mr. Randall described 
retrospective rating as “a method of de- 
termining the premium for the risk after 
the loss experience for the risk has been 
developed.” He called it distinctly dif- 
ferent from the so-called prospective 
method of rating under which the pre- 
mium rates are determined in advance 
of the policy period and are not subject 
to change regardless of what the actual 
loss experience under the policy may be. 
Under the retrospective plan the actual 
losses incurred during the policy period 
largely determine what the premium for 
the policy shall be. 


Made Big Improvement in Loss Ratio 

Reviewing past history leading up to 
retrospective rating’s development in its 
present form Mr. Randall said: 

“About three years ago the Travelers 
had on its books a number of such risks 
which, over a period of years, had 
proved distinctly unprofitable. The com- 
pany was faced with the necessity of 
canceling these risks unless they could 
be converted to a basis which would 
clminate further underwriting losses. 
lt was decided to apply the principle of 
retrospective rating to those risks and, 
although the plan as used was rather 
crude in certain respects, it was so con- 
structed as to protect the interests of 
the Insurance carrier and at the same 
time give the individual assured an op- 
portunity to keep his insurance cost 
down to the standard premium level 
Provided his experience justified this. 

It is most interesting to note the 
remarkable change which took place in 
the loss ratio experience of this group 
of risks during the first year after they 
Were placed on the retrospective rating 


basis.. For several years previously these 
risks had produced an average loss ratio 
of approximately 80%, whereas for the 
first year under the retrospective rating 
plan the loss ratio determined, exclusive 
of any additional premium required by 
the retrospective plan, was only 41.4%. 
This marked improvement in the ex- 
perience was due not to mere chance, 
but to the increased interest taken by 
the individual assureds in accident pre- 
vention and safety work when they real- 
ized that any improvement in their loss 
experience would be immediately re- 
flected in the insurance cost. 


“These results emphasized the need 
for this type of rating for the larger 
compensation risks. Whereas the plan 
was originally applied to risks with ad- 
verse experience, it was recognized that 
the plan should also be made available 
to risks with favorable experience. Since 
the application of retrospective rating 
was designed to produce additional pre- 
mium for risks with unfavorable experi- 
ence, by the same token, risks with fav- 
orable experience should be entitled to 
a reduction from standard premium un- 
der the retrospective rating procedure. 
However, most states under rate regula- 
tory laws prohibit reductions from the 
standard rates approved by the state 
rating authorities. Consequently, it was 
realized that, before retrospective rating 
could be applied in such states, it would 
first be necessary to have the plan ap- 
proved by the state authorities. With 
this end in view, the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
sought to develop a plan which would 
be acceptable to other insurance carriers 
and ultimately could be proposed for 
adoption in the various states. This 
plan was first proposed in Massachu- 
setts and, as already noted, was ap- 
proved by Commissioner DeCelles and 
became effective May 1, 1936.” 


The speaker hoped that Massachusetts 
adoption will be followed by similar 
adoption in all other states in order that 
all large compensation risks may benefit 
by the operation of the plan. 


Important Features of Plan 


So:that important features of the plan 
may be clearly understood Mr. Randall 
stressed the following features: 

1. The plan will apply only to risks 
where the annual standard premium will 
amount to at least $5,000. 

2. It may be applied on an optional 
basis which means that the assured will 
have the privilege of selecting the plan 
if he feels that retrospective rating fits 
his situation. The option, of course, 
must be elected by the assured at the 
inception of the policy period and is 
subject to agreement by the insurance 
carrier. 

3. The plan permits the final premium 
for the risk to vary between a specified 
minimum and maximum percentage of 
the regular standard premium for the 
risk on the basis of the risk’s own de- 
veloped loss experience for the policy 
period, 

The risk is first charged a certain percentage 
of the regular standard premium, called basic 
premium, so as to cover expense items that are 
independent of the risk’s loss experience, such 
as acquisition administration, inspection 
and payroll audit expense; and to provide an 
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R. N. Rose Succeeds 
Gibbs as Excess Head 


W. D. McLOUGHLIN HAS RESIGNED 





Harry S. Haines, Charged with Forgery, 
Dismissed from Company; L. F. 
Koppang New Secy.-Treas. 





A shake-up occurred this week in the 
Excess Insurance Co. of America fol- 
lowing the public disclosure that Harry 
S. Haines, assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, had been charged with forgery and 
irregularities of the firm’s books since 
1933. Mr. Haines, who was bonded for 
$25,000, has been dismissd from the com- 
pany. While the exact amount of his 
shortage is not definitely known it is 
said to be at least $100,000. 


When the board of directors met re- 
cently they elected Robert N. Rose presi- 
dent of the company succeeding James 
Gibbs, president since inception of the 
company, who has resigned. W. D. Mc- 
Loughlin, secretary-treasurer, also re- 
signed and Lewis F. Koppang, formerly 
connected with the Insurance Co. of 
North America, was elected in his place. 

It was announced by Mr. Rose that, 
pending a more complete audit of the 
company’s affairs by Messrs. Stagg, 
Mather & Hugh, now in progress and 
shortly to be completed, preliminary in- 
vestigation by company officers indicated 
there would be no substantial change 
in the statutory surplus of the Excess 
as a result of these irregularities. 


Rose’s Outstanding Legal Career 


Mr. Rose joined the Excess in March 
after several years spent in the New 
York Insurance Department where he 
did outstanding work as counsel. In ad- 
dition he was appointed a special assist- 
ant attorney general by Attorney Gen- 
eral John J. Bennett, Jr., to conduct cer- 
tain pending certiorari proceedings in- 
volving the Department. He is a grad- 
uate of both the university and law 
school at Fordham and practiced law for 
several years before joining the Depart- 
ment as a member of its liquidation staff. 
Upon his resignation to join the Excess 
Superintendent Pink paid tribute to his 
work in interpreting various provisions 
of the insurance law and his drafting 
of many of the recent amendments to 
the statute. His work on legislative 
matters was also highly constructive. 


VA. AGENTS MEET JUNE 26-27 


This year’s convention of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents will be 
held at the Virginian Hotel in Lynch- 
burg June 26-27, it is announced by 
President Donald C. Hancock of Rich- 
mond. It will be the first time that the 
convention has been held in that city 
since 1921. 


National A. & H. Ass’n 
Annual Meeting June 2-3 


E. H. Ferguson, executive secretary, 
National Accident & Health Association, 
has ready this week preliminary details 
as to the seventh annual meeting of the 
association which will be held June 2-3, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, at the 
same time as the annual gathering of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference. In his announcement Mr. 
Ferguson forecasts: 

“The management and sales topics se- 
lected for discussion will comprise the 
program of the first day, leaving the 
second day for consideration of the as- 
sociation’s affairs and for the election of 
officers and executive committee. 

“The management topics will be dis- 
cussed at the morning session. We be- 
lieve that recruiting, training and stimu- 
lating sales present the three paramount 
problems of everyone engaged itt agency 
work, and, therefore, your committee's 
selection. 

“The afternoon session will be devoted 
to six 20-minute talks on Sales. ' The 
idea behind this part of the program is 
to cover accident and health selling be- 
ginning with ‘Why Sell Accident and 
Health Insurance?’ . . . following through 
with pre-approaches and approaches, two 
sales presentations, closing business and 
conserving business. We are confident 
that you will agree with the committee’s 
idea and choice of topics.” 

As to speakers Mr. Ferguson says: 

“This is perhaps the most important 
factor in the success of any meeting, and 
we are pleased to state that no effort is 
being spared to secure outstanding 
speakers with practical knowledge to ad- 
dress the convention on the topics out- 
lined above. Because we have not the 
complete roster of speakers we are with- 
holding any announcement at this writ- 
ing. However, this information will be 
ready soon. The men who have advised 
acceptance promise us a brilliant group 
of speakers.” 


HEAR HUGH HARBISON 





General Brokers Ass’n Has Travelers 
Official As Speaker on New 
Standard A. L. Policy 

Hugh Harbison, assistant secretary, 
casualty department of the Travelers ad- 
dressed members of the General Brokers’ 
Association at its regular monthly meet- 
ing on Wednesday, held at the associa- 
tion’s headquarters, 60 John Street. 

Mr. Harbison, who made a special trip 
from Hartford for the occasion took an 
active part as a special committee mem- 
ber in the development and final ap- 
proval of the new standard automobile 
liability policy. He is also co-author of 
a book on the subject soon to be pub- 
lished. His intimate familiarity with the 
new contract and its improvement over 
the old one proved of great interest. The 
meeting was well attended. 
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Seate-Managed Monopoly Scored By 
W. W. Greene In Comp. Trend Talk 


W. W. Greene, vice-president, secre- 
tary, General Reinsurance Corp., who is 
president of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
delivered one of the best addresses 
of his career on Tuesday when he told 
the insurance division of the American 
Management Association in 
Atlantic City, N. J., about “Trends in 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance; 
and Their Implications for the Future.” 
Mr. Greene was chiefly concerned with 
monopolistic state fund proposals and 
“ill-considered social insurance” and he 
urged a united front on the part of in- 
surance buyers and private insurance 
carriers in opposition to such state funds 
and all further excursions into the so- 
cial insurance field unless supported by 
thorough study. The soundest, best 
qualified opinions available, he stressed, 
may well have a governing effect upon 
the future not only of insurance but of 
other forms of private enterprise. 

Going on the basis that in appraising 
anything, even an egg, it is well to know 
its ancestry—and its antiquity—the 
speaker first developed the background 
of the workmen’s compensation system 
from the time of its adoption in Ger- 
many in 1884 to the present day. He 
explained why compensation and other 
social insurance started abroad, noting 
that Kaiser Wilhelm I in approving the 
program in 1881 was giving astute rec- 
ognition of the imperative necessity for 
a systematic plan for caring for the 
victims of work accidents, “who, as he 
well knew, were in no position to care 
for themsclves.” 


ciety, 


session at 


Reviews Dr. Rubinow’s Studies 


The speaker then told why the Ger- 
man and American positions are not 
comparable. He exhaustively reviewed 
and quoted from studies of foreign so- 
cial insurance systems made by Dr. I. 
M. Rubinow, pioneer president of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society, and reached 
this conclusion: 

“As far as I can discover, Dr. Rubi- 
now presents no comprehensive discus- 
sion of the ultimate economic and social 
effect of the social insurance program, 
of what it would do to our business and 
industry, to our government, to the very 
people he wants to help! I am obliged 
to conclude that though his humanity is 
admirable his thinking does not present 
a safe foundation for our social and eco- 
nomic structure.” 


Rate Level Trend Downward 


Then Mr. Greene launched into a re- 
view of current tendencies in the Amer- 
ican workmen’s compensation scheme. 
His first consideration was that of the 
current trend of premium rate levels 
which, after many years of increases, 
now appears to be towards comparative 
stability or even towards a rate level 
decline. The first step in bringing this 
about was the commissioners’ approval 
in December, 1934, of National Council 
recommendation that the rate level in 
any given state should be based upon 
the experience of the two latest avail- 
able policy years (the three latest where 
the premium volume for the two latest 
is less than $1,500,000) subject, however, 
to a varying loading, the effect of which 
should be to bring about an eventual 
balance between the loss fund accumu- 
lated out of premiums, and the losses 
actually incurred over the period begin- 
ning with calendar year 1933. 

The speaker said the operation of this 
plan in 1935 brought about rate level 
increases in some states and decreases 
in others. But the actual letting up in 
the rise in compensation loss cost (aside 
from the medical and occupational dis- 
case element) is doubtless largely due 


to improved general business conditions, 
he said. 


Occupational Disease Trend 


The uncertainty as to cost of occupa- 
tional disease has been disturbing to 
the compensation carriers, Mr. Greene 
continued, observing that the situation 
in the several states varies greatly. He 
said: 

“The trend appears to be in the direc- 
tion of bringing all occupational diseases 
under the compensation system except 
possibly in those states which are not 
highly industrialized. 

“In spite of the catastrophic accumula- 
tions of loss which have presented them- 
selves in certain states on certain risks, 
occupational disease cost, in the aggre- 
gate, still remains but a minor element 
in total compensation cost. It is likely 
that this element will stabilize itself in 
common with the others. This, however, 
will not be accomplished as far as the 
dust diseases are concerned without a 
considerable further period of stress, 
characterized by a campaign along the 
lines of 

“1. Further medical investigation as to what 
conditions are dangerous, and improved meth- 
ods of diagnosis and of treatment. to the lim- 
ited extent that treatment is helpful. 

“= Application of engineering methods to 
the task of minimizing, preferably of eliminat- 
ing, dust hazards. 


“The duty of the insurance carriers 
in the premises is to cooperate with in- 
dustry in an active campaign for a per- 
manent solution. One way in which the 
insurance companies can help is through 
a merit rating plan severely penalizing 
the assured who does not go as far as 
is humanly possible towards the preven- 
tion of this type of disease.” 

Cost and Quality of Medical Service 

As to cost of quality of medical service 
Mr. Greene explained that “this is a 
situation in which all the currents do 
not run in the same direction.” He noted 
the helpful step taken by the commis- 
sioners in December, 1934, in asking the 
carriers and their rating organizations to 
give particular attention to the cost of 
medical service. But he was critical of 
the recommendations and suggestions 
made by a New York State committee 
of twenty, appointed in 1931 by the then 
Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, in review- 
ing medical and hospital problems in 
connection with workmen’s compensation 
insurance. In 1935 several of these rec- 
ommendations were enacted into law in- 
cluding the enlargement of the scope 
of the compensation act to cover all oc- 
cupational diseases. Further, said the 
speaker, the legislature gave the employe 
the right to select his own doctor, and 
it is even contended that under the law 
as amended the insurance carrier may 
not give the name of a doctor, or the 
names of several doctors, to the em- 
ploye. The amended law provides for 
a schedule of minimum medical and hos- 
pital charges to be established by the 
industrial commissioner, with the aid of 
the president of the State Medical So- 


ciety. 
The speaker remarked: “Obviously, 
with insurance carriers inhibited from 


selecting doctors, and with minimum fee 
schedules authorized by statute, the ex- 
pectation is a lowering in the standard 
of treatment accompanied by a further 
rise in medical cost which eventually 
must be subtracted from the fund other- 
wise available for wages, profits and 
price reductions.” 
State Regulation 

In discussing state regulation of rates 
and rating plans Mr. Greene reviewed 
the 1935 legislative action in four states 
for guaranty funds—New York, New 
Jersey, 


North Carolina and Minnesota. 
(Continued on Page 41) 


Risk Institute Fights 
“Hold Harmless” Clause 


SEEKS POLICY STANDARDIZATION 
Urges That Companies, Producers and 
Buyers of Insurance Unite in Stop- 
ping Further Spread of This Clause 
The Risk Research Institute, Inc., of 
New York City sent out a bulletin this 
week entitled “‘Hold Harmless’—a vi- 
cious circle!” which attracted attention 
at the two-day insurance conference of 
the American Management Association 
in Atlantic City, N. J. This was par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that A. M. 
Schmidt, Johns-Manville Corp., the in- 
stitute’s president, and his fellow officers 
have all been prominently identified with 
the A. M. A. for some time, and that 
the Monday evening dinner session, one 
of the high points of the conference, was 
arranged by the Risk Research Institute. 





John G. Goetz, one-time secretary of the 
A. M. A. is managing director of the 
Institute. 


In centering attention on the current 
epidemic of “hold harmless” agreements 
the Institute hopes to arouse so much 
opposition to the practice that the whole 
problem will be referred to the division 
of simplified practice, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in Washington, D. C., with the re- 
quest that they endeavor to formulate a 
set of standard liability and insurance 
provisions for contracts of every descrip- 
tion and secure the widest possible adop- 
tion of the clauses ultimately drawn. 


Concerned Over Spread of Clause’s Use 


Opening the Institute’s attack on the 
“hold harmless” clause is this frank sum- 
mary of the present situation: “The 
practice of inserting a so-called ‘hold 
harmless’ clause in various types of con- 
tracts has spread so extensively in re- 
cent months that a veritable plague is 
now rampant. Until a short time ago 
this type of clause was found principally 
in leases, major construction contracts 
and railroad sidetrack agreements, but 
today nearly all purchase order forms, 
and other similar informal documents, 
contain such a provision. As a result, 
inany commercial concerns that have in- 
nocently or consciously accepted pur- 
chase orders subject to ‘hold harmless’ 
agreements are now in the insurance 
business on a large scale.” 

Attention is then called to the com- 
inunications received from various prom- 
inent Organizations concerning the prob- 
lem including the National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, Na- 


tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and National Association 


of Insurance Brokers, Liberty Mutual, 
American Mutual Liability, National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents and 
SKF Industries, Inc. It is pointed out 
that the Institute has already conferred 
with representatives of the agents and 
brokerage associations and that these 
groups “whole-heartedly endorse our de- 
cision to attack the matter at its source.’ 

Discussing the insurance aspects of 
the problem the bulletin stresses 

“The difficulties created are clear cut. Sellers, 
contractors or lessees accepting the obligations 
imposed by a ‘hold harmless’ clause have but 
two options: they may either carry the risk 
without insurance or transfer it to an insurance 
company for a premium. If they do the latter, 
each ‘hold harmless’ agreement must be con- 
sidered and accepted by the insurance company 
as a separate risk, and a separate premium must 
be paid therefor. The type of public liability 
policy ordinarily held by lessees, manufacturers 
and contractors does not cover liability which 
they assume under any oral or written agree- 
ments, and it is for this reason that notice of 
each ‘hold harmless’ agreement must be given 
to the insurance carrier if protection is desired 
against the liability which it imposes, 

“According to the best information available 
these premiums now range from $10 to $150 
for each extension of the seller’s policy, from 
which it is plain that even on small orders 
sellers must expend a substantial sum for in 
surance. Ultimately this expense will he added 
to the price of products and the vicious circle 
is joined.” 





Experts Give Pro A And 
Con on Compulsory Law 


MAGRATH, IVES AND MILLER 


N. Y. Herald- Tribune Official Advocate; 
Auto Compensation Liability Plan; 
Mass. System Opposed 
The compulsory automobile _ liability 
insurance question was tackled by three 
experts who spoke on Monday before 
the American Management’s annual jn- 
surance conference—Joseph J. Magrath, 
rating bureau chief, New York Insur- 
ance Department, who gave the view- 
point of the Departmental cuca 
Henry Swift Ives, special counsel, Asso. 
ciation of C asualty & Surety Executives, 
who expressed the insurance executive's 
opinion, and A. Van Court Miller, chief 
accountant, New York Herald-Tribune. 
who discussed “How Should the Indi- 

vidual View This Problem ?” 
J. J. Magrath’s Viewpoint 

In opposing car insurance by compul- 
sion Mr. Magrath suggested that in ad- 
dition to acting to cure accident causes 
the present New York financial respon- 
sibility act, adopted in 1929, might well 
be renovated and vigorously enforced. 
He said it had failed in its purpose to 
curb the known irresponsible car owner 


“because of shortcomings, lack of co- 
operation, insufficient collateral legisla- 
tion and appropriations. Furthermore, 


under the present responsibility law 
only 1924 licenses were suspended in its 
fifth year of operation, for failure to 
satisfy a judgment, and in the same year 
in the face of 82,875 accidents reported 
and allegedly involving 106,348 personal 
injuries ranging from a slight bump to 
a real injury, only 394 licenses were re- 
voked and 3,663 suspended on account 
of accidents resulting in serious injuries. 
He suggested a number of changes or 
additions to this legislation which, he 
said, should serve to emphasize the ne- 
cessity for stricter compliance with high- 
way and traffic laws and the necessity 
for caution in driving. He also said: 
“There is a popular feeling that a dis- 
tinction in premium charge should exist 
between operators with a good driving 
record and those with a bad record.” 
How Companies and Agents Can Help 
As to what insurance companies and 
their field forces can do to avert the 


compulsory insurance threat Mr. Ma- 
grath said: “They scarcely need to be 
told to enlarge the sales of voluntary 


coverage as they do strain to accomplish 
this. They can take a more friendly at- 
titude toward the sale of coverage on 
the instalment plan to those who cannot 
afford a single payment. It is true that 
instalments are permitted, but they are 
frankly not encouraged for fear that 
annual business will be changed to that 


basis. Perhaps a financing unit under 
company auspices could serve a useful 
purpose and relieve individual compa 


nies of the burden of these details. 

“Should new types of indemnity for 
bodily injury be attempted which would 
remove claims from the indefinite field 
of legal liability? Some state laws pro- 
vide that passengers cannot collect from 
their host unless gross negligence is 
proven. A better remedy would appeaf 
to lie in making benefits similar to per 
sonal accident coverage available to pas 
sengers and driver, on condition that all 
parties be released from liability includ- 
ing other vehicle owners. 

“Specific personal accident benefits 
available to injured persons far excel il! 
value the rights to legal action. These 
could be gradually extended with a cor- 
responding relaxing of the law of legal 
liability where they are afforded. The 
insurance business and the state could 
cooperate on a: plan for amending the 
law so as to cout that the legal lia 
bility of an owner for the negligence of 
one driving with the owner’s consent, 
would not be operative where the ownet 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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American Management Meeting 





E. W. Sawyer Explains 
Standard Auto Policy 


COMBINED EFFORTS OF 80 CO’S. 





Liberty Mutual Counsel Stresses Value 
of Permanent Committees in Keeping 
Abreast of Changing Auto Conditions 





E. W. Sawyer, assistant general coun- 
sel, Liberty Mutual, who is co-author of 
a new book soon to be published (Mc- 
Graw-Hill) giving detailed explanation 
of the new standard automobile liability 
policy, answered satisfactorily the ques- 
tion “Does the New Automobile Liability 
Insurance Form Meet the Needs of the 
Buyer?” when he appeared Monday be- 
fore the A.M.A. insurance conference at 
Atlantic City. After he had explained 
the new form from the buyer’s viewpoint 
and told of a few concrete examples of 
excluded hazards Mr. Sawyer empha- 
sized that of vital importance to the 
A.M.A. is the permanent committees, 
appointed by both the National Bureau 
and the American Mutual Alliance. 
These will keep the standard policy 
abreast of changing conditions| and 
changing concepts of auto liability insur- 
ance, and will give impartial considera- 
tion to every suggestion for improve- 
ment of the standard policy, from what- 
ever source it may come, he said. 

The speaker then set forth several 
phases of the coverage which require 
study as follows: ; 

1. I have called your attention to the 
limitation of the coverage of a commer- 
cial vehicle to uses in direct connection 
with the business of the policyholder. 
This limitation is to prevent use of the 
automobile for more hazardous pur- 
poses. Technically, the limitation pro- 
hibits use which is not in direct connec- 
tion with the business of the policy- 
holder even though such use is less 
hazardous than the use contemplated. It 
is my belief that other uses of the com- 
mercial automobile within the same rate 
group should be permitted. 


Omnibus Coverage 


2. Is the present omnibus coverage 
satisfactory? Unquestionably, this ex- 
tension of insurance to others seriously 
increases the cost. There is a belief in 
many quarters that coverage of others 
should be eliminated from the basic in- 
surance, and that the basic rates should 
be lowered accordingly. For additional 
premium the insurance would be ex- 
tended to protect other named insureds. 
The argument is advanced that under 
such a plan those policyholders who 
create the additional exposure by allow- 
ing others to use their automobiles 
would pay for the added losses. 

3. Liability to guest occupants has 
contributed measurably to the cost of 
insurance. The recent amendment to the 
manual rules permits exclusion, at the 
option of the policyholder, of liability to 
guests. Personally, | feel that exclusion 
of guest liability should not be per- 
mitted. It is true that a few policyhold- 
ers aid guests to recover, and abuse this 
Part of the insurance protection. How- 
ever, the guest hazard is a live hazard 
common to ajl policyholders. A _ policy 
which does n@t cover this liability is in- 
adequate to meet the needs of the buyer. 
The remedy is through legislation, possi- 
ly by statutes imputing the negligence 
of the operator to his guests. Policing 
the ethics of the public is not a function 
of insurance. 

_Mr. Sawyer purposely avoided discus- 
sion of the phraseology of the policy be- 
Cause of insufficient time allotted to 
cover so broad a field. He said: “Tt will 
suffice to say that no one believes that 
the policy is perfect. Being the result 
of the combined efforts of eighty or 
more companies, in many instances the 
anguage used is a compromise of diver- 
gent convictions. There is much yet to 
be done by the permanent committees.” 


DeCelles in Critical 
Mood on Regulation 


WOULD REDUCE JUDGMENT RATE 





Mass. Commissioner Outspoken on Ex- 
cess Commissions; Investment Profits, 
Discrimination, “Cream Skimming” 





Insurance Commissioner Francis J. 
DeCelles of Massachusetts was admit- 
tedly critical of some of the practices of 
insurance companies and agents in his 
address “The Legal Aspects of Insurance 
Cost” given on the opening day of the 
A.M.A. insurance conference at Atlantic 
City. A good deal of interest was dis- 
played in his position on greater state 
regulation of rating. He is in favor of 
it but doesn’t think the state should step 
in and make rates. He is having plenty 
of that in connection with the Bay State 
compulsory automobile law where he 
said: “I am forced to make the rates.” 
His recommendation was that the state 
supervise the making of rates but said 
that the rate-making funcion itself 
should be left in the hands of the com- 
panies, not entrusted to the agents. And 
with the cost of insurance entirely with- 
in the control of the companies and their 
bureaus the state rarely interferes. 


“I believe that the companies should 
give proper value to experience. And 
by that I mean the reducing of what 
might be called the ‘judgment rate’ to 
the minimum, because the judgment rate 
is usually a competitive rate. And when 
these rates are made they should be 
filed with the Insurance Department. 
The Department would then apply the 
standard that all agree is a just and 
reasonable one. We would know wheth- 
er or not in the making of the rate there 
had been any discrimination, and wheth- 
er the proper values had been assigned 
to the various elements. 

“Tf we had this regulation of rating 
the state department would then be able 
to decide whether proper weight had 
been given to experience, whether or not 
expense ratios were too high, whether 
commissions and excess commissions 
were too high, and what should be the 
margin of profit.” 

The Massachusetts commissioner also 
spoke frankly on how insurance cost is 
affected by insurance practices. He said 
one of the worst abuses today is the 
payment of excess commissions which, 
when paid for a lucrative piece of busi- 


ness, “is buried in the expense ratio of 
all other buyers of insurance.” The prac- 
tice of discrimination, brought about by 
competition between stock and mutual 
companies, also increases cost of insur- 
ance. 

Mr. DeCelles also spoke at length on 
the policy pursued by the companies of 
taking investment profits and turning 
them over to be paid out in the form of 
dividends to stockholders which practice, 
he said, “has been going on for several 
years with the tacit approval of some 
commissioners. If even a small part 
of these savings were handed on to the 
policyholder, rates could be reduced,” he 
said. 

Another practice which the commis- 
sioner charged with boosting insurance 
cost was “cream skimming”. “Some com- 
panies will take nothing but the cream, 
and you cannot blame them for that as 
we all want to get the best business.” 
However, he pointed out that if one or 
two companies skim the cream and take 
the best, then there is nothing left but 
the average and the sub-average risks 
for the rest of the companies. Mr. De- 
Celles said there ought to be some 
state regulation whereby companies will 
share alike on the losses of the substan- 
dard risks. 


OPPOSE I. C. C. REGULATIONS 





Broad Revision In Insurance Provisions 
Under Motor Carriers Act Urged 
At Washington, D. C. 

Final arguments Wednesday at Wash- 
ington, D. C. on the proposed I.C.C. 
insurance regulations under the motor 
carrier act of 1935 brought forth con- 
siderable pressure for broad revision of 
these requirements from attorneys for 
insurance companies, motor carriers and 
shippers. Particularly stressed was the 
need for modification of the method of 
approving insurance carriers, proposed 
maximum corerage and relaxation of re- 
strictions in cargo insurance. The de- 
sirability of having state rather than 
Federal approval of companies to handle 
the required insurance was urged upon 

the T.C.C. 

Among those who testified were Kirk 
A. Landon, appearing for Auto Mutual 
Indemnity of New York who argued that 
the proposed regulations are more fav- 
arable to large than small companies; A. 
F. Canfield, Truck Exchange of Los 
Angeles; Harold B. Church, Boston, who 
condemned the regulations as “unwork- 
able and confiscatory”; and 1D. V. How- 
ell, American Association of Reciprocal 
Exchanges, Kansas City. 








All settlements made in 
New York in American 
currency 


111 John Street 





BROKERS: Note Our Change of Address! 


We are pleased to announce that we are 
now located in more spacious up to date 
quarters on the 22nd floor at ||| John Street 
in the heart of the insurance district. 


The continued growth of our business 
shows that more and more of our broker 
friends are realizing that our world-wide facil- 
ities place us in a unique position to assist 
them with their foreign insurance problems. 


We are naturally gratified to announce this 
change of location which is rendered neces- 
sary by the steady increase in the number of 
our clients, and we are looking forward to 
greeting our many old friends in our new 
quarters, and to welcoming new friends who 
may not hitherto have been aware of the truly 
unique facilities which we have to offer. 


MERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


Tel. BEek. 3-7730 


New York 








George D. Webb Great 
Agency Leader Dead 


OF CONKLING, PRICE & WEBB 


Widely Known, He Passed Away at Age 
70 After Heart Attack of Several 
Weeks Ago; His Many Interests 
George D. Webb, one of the great 
agency leaders of the country, who was 
one of the founders of Conkling, Price 
& Webb of Chicago, died at his home in 
Oak Park, Ill, on Monday at the age 
of 70. He had been stricken with a heart 
attack three weeks ago and suffered a 
cerebral hemorrhage just before his 
death. His agency, one of the largest 
of which he was a partner since 1893, is 
general agent of the London Guarantee 
& Accident and of the Fidelity & De- 
posit. More than fifty years a resident 
of Oak Park, his funeral services were 
held in the First Methodist Church of 
that city Wednesday and burial was in 
the Forest Home Cemetery. Mr. Webb’s 
survivors are his wife, a son, two daugh- 

ters and his brother, Lew. 


His Keen Analytical Ability 


George D. Webb spent his adolescence 
in Oak Park, where at high school he 
laid a solid foundation for the insurance 
career on which he, all unknowing, was 
soon to embark. 

Possessed of a studious and logical 
mind, with an unusual faculty for keen 
analysis, it was inevitable that he should 
prefer the administrative end of the bus- 
iness, and soon after leaving high school 
he joined the office personnel in the gen- 
eral agency of the American Casualty 
Insurance & Security Co. of Baltimore, 
which later became a branch office under 
the direction of James W. Nye, well 
known in Chicago insurance history. 

First, however, he went to a general 
agency of the Hartford Steam Boiler, 
himself becoming a special agent for that 
company. 

Then came the momentous year, 1893, 
and on November 23 with the news that 
the American Casualty had been forced 
into receivership the partnership of 
Conkling, Price & Webb was born. One 
of the partners’ first moves was to call 
upon A. E. Edwards, then United States 
manager for the London Guarantee & 
Accident Co., and declared themseives 
to be the new general agents of the com- 
pany for the state of Illinois. 

Edwards glanced at his tall silk hat 
resting on the roll-top desk, stroked his 
whiskers reflectively and then led the 
new firm to a group of desks in a cor 
ner of the London (Guarantee offices 
There, November 27, 1893, began an as- 
sociation which has endured for forty 
years. And in 1896 the firm also became 
general agents for the U. S. F. & G 
which they later resigned. 

Throughout these years Mr. Webbha 
been a powerful force for good in the 
American Agency System. For years 
he has been a member of the exccutive 
committee of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents and ¢e 
cently a member of the new joint pro 
ducers’ conference committee. His pass 
ing will leave a void in agency ranks 
which will be hard to fill. 








NEW SYRACUSE MANAGER 

Sidney Mang is the newly appointed 
Ihanager in Syracuse of the Service Ke 
Liew, Inc., whose steady increase of bus 
iness in this up-state New York territory 
has made necessary larger offices. Mr 
Mang, Syracuse Wniversity graduate, has 
been in the inspection business since 1926 
when he was employed by Retail Credit 
He worked in Toronto, Binghamton, 
Rochester and Syracuse, resigning last 
month to join Service Review. 


MICH. RATES REDUCED 
The National Council on Compensation 
Insurance has filed in Michigan new and 
much reduced rates for single accident 
excess over for workmen's compensation 
self-insurers. 
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Complete’ Pickem for 
H. & A. Convention 

SET FOR CHICAGO JUNE 

All Day Golf Tournament Followed by 


3 Days of Meetings; C W. Young 
Banquet Toastmaster 





2-5 








The completed program for the thirty- 
fifth annual meeting of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference to be 
held June 2 to 5 at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, has just been released 
and follows in full: 

Tuesday Morning, June 2 

Golf Tournament at North Shore 
Club near Glenview, IIl. 

Wednesday Morning, June 3 
Address of welcome—Herman A. Behrens, pres- 
ident, Continental Casualty. 
“Thirteen Keys to Success’—Ernest W. 


Country 


Owen, 





C. W. YOUNG 


manager, Detroit Branch, Sun Life of Canada. 
President’s address—Clyde W,. Young, presi- 
dent Monarch Life of Springfield. 


Annual report—Harold R. Gordon, executive 
secretary, Health & Accident 


Conference. 


Underwriters 


“An Investment Policy for Today and Tomor- 
row’—David W. Gordon, investment secre- 
tary, Monarch Life. 
Announcements and Greetings. 
Wednesday Afternoon. June 3 


Agency Management Session 


Colonel J. W. Blunt, presiding officer 


Theme: Results From Research 
Chairman’s remarks—Col, J. W. Blunt, vice 
president and agency manager, Monarch Life. 


Health Insurance Week in 1936 


Gordon, chairman. 


Accident and 
Harold R. 
“The Philosophy of Customer Research’’—H. G. 
Weaver, bureau, 


director, customers research 


General Motors Corp, 

“What Do We Know for Sure?’”—Lawrence J. 
Dooliii;» head, service department, Life Ins. 
Sales Researth Bureau. 

“Be Your Own Boss”—A. Dramatic Presenta- 
tion 


Thursday Morning, June 4 


Legal Session 


Thomas Watters, Jf., Presiding Officer 
Theme: Relationship of Agent to Company | 
Chairman’s Remarks--Thomas Watters, Jr., geh 
eral counsel, Inter-State Business Men’s Ae 
cident Co. 
“The Agent—His Relatis to His Company in 
the Solicitation of Business’—H. N. Lukins, 


general counsel, Washington National. 

General Discussion. 

“The Agent—His 
the Acceptance 
Losses”—J. F. 
Federal Life. 

General Discussion 


Relation to His Company in 
of Premiums and Handling of 
Kutak, office 


home counsel, 


Thursday Afternoon. June 4 


“Creative Conservation”—Charles H. Munsell, 
vice-president Monarch Life. 
“We Go Investigating’—Robert K. Metcal/, 









president, International Claim Assn. and man- 
ager, claim dept., Connecticut Gen’l Life. 
“Uniform Phraseology’—George F. Manzel- 


mann, vice-president North American Accident. 
Executive Session—Open to Active Members 
Only. 


Committee Reports. 


Thursday Evening, June 4 
Annual Conference Banquet—C. W. 
presiding. 
Presentation of Golf and 
Henry E, McCurry. 
Dinner Entertainment. 
Dancing in Marine Dining Room following 
Dinner. 


Young, 


Bridge Prizes by 


Friday Morning, June 5 

“The Economic Aspects of Accident and Health 

-S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
commerce, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Pres. of the Amer. College of Life 
Underwriters. 

“House Organs’—Dr. W. 
ington National. 

General Deferred 
Business; Resolutions and 
of Nominating 
ficers; Date and 
Adjournment, 


Insurance” 


surance and 


A. Granville, Wash- 
New 
Memorials; Report 
Election of Of- 
Place of Next Meeting and 


Discussion, Business; 


Committee; 


APPROVES NEW COMP. RATES 
California Commissioner Explains Sig- 
nificance of 50% Reduction in Connec- 

tion with “Dust Disease” Coverage 

Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr., state insur- 
ance commissioner of California, in com- 
menting May 5 on his announcement of 
new rates and rules for compensation 
insurance carriers, stated that 50% re- 
duction in rates for dust disease cover- 
age is open to employers who adopt ap- 
proved safety measures and equipment. 
“The rates are on the basis of an addi- 
tional rate for industrial dust diseases 
and vary in accordance with the industry 
involved from 34 cents to $5.61 per $100 


of pay roll. The average rate is ap- 
proximately $1.70," said the Commis- 
sioner. 


_UNDERW RITER 
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—TECHNICAL EXPERT— 


Insurance connection desired by technical expert where his wide and varied experi- 
ence in the fields of chemistry, metallurgy and testing engineering could be turned 
Experience in various industries and consulting practice. 


to good account. 


training and additional training in economics and insurance. 

References beyond the average. 
Box 1275 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER, 94 Fulton St., 


moderate. 





Technical 
Salary requirement 
Address 


New York, N. Y. 








Farewell Surety Dinner 


Given to Ogden Davidson 


On the eve of his leaving Chicago for 
New York City to become assistant 
United States manager of the Accident 
& Casualty of Winterthur Ogden David- 
son was feted at a dinner in his honor 
given by the Chicago Surety Association 
of which he is a past president. Held at 
the Medinah Club with fifty present and 
John Keevers, Maryland Casualty, pre- 
siding, Mr. Davidson received many com- 
pliments attesting to his work and prom- 
inence while branch manager of the 
Massachusetts Bonding. On behalf of 
that company Vice-President Spencer 
Welton was present to pay him a tribute. 

It was the pleasant task of William 
Hansman, F. & PD. vice-president and 
also a former president of the associa- 
tion, to present Mr. Davidson with a 
fine traveling bag following which Victor 
Bartholomew, Standard Accident vice- 
president, turned over to him an ornate 
brief case, both being gifts of the asso- 
ciation’s membership. 

In the Chicago branch office of the 
Massachusetts Bonding Oscar Swanson, 
cashier, on behalf of the staff, presented 
Mr. Davidson with a pen and pencil set, 
to the purchase of which the personnel 
contributed. 

His successor has not yet been named 
by the Massachusetts Bonding. 





N. J. Compensation Rates Reduced 


Insurance Commissioner Carl K. With- 
ers of New Jersey has given approval to 
revised premium rates for workmen’s 
compensation insurance for use in re- 
spect to all policies which come up nor- 
mally for issue or renewal after June HO, 
1936. The effect of this revision is a 
saving of about $400,000 to New Jersey 
employers in the total cost of their com- 
pensation insurance during the next 
twelve months, Commissioner Withers 
estimates. He has, however, deemed it 
expedient to restrict his approval of the 
new rates to the period of six months 
instead of a full year, as would be cus- 
tomary, and has stipulated that a further 
report of experience shall be secured six 
months hence. His official statement, 
which went out recently to casualty 
member companies of the Compensation 


Rating & Inspection Bureau, read in 
part: 
Cites Manufacturing Industry’s Im- 
provement 


“The reductions will not be evenly dis- 
tributed since the particular effort of 
the Rating Bureau and of the Depart- 
ment is to seek out the trend of acci- 
dent experience for each industry class- 
ification and to apportion the reductions 
among those in which the reduction of 
loss cost has occurred. Such a program 
is the reasonable and proper thing to 
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A. W. MARSHALL & CO. 


One of New Jersey’s Leading General Agencies 
31 CLINTON STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 


do and complies with the intent of the 
rating statute which sets forth one of 
the objectives of compensation insurance 
administration as being ‘to encourage 
employers to reduce the number and 
severity of accidents by offering reduced 
premium rates for improved working 
conditions.’ 

“In pursuance of such a policy it is 
found that very much more progress 
has been effected in reducing the toll 
of accidents by the manufacturing indus- 
tries than in other lines of business. 
Such a result is of great economic value 
to a state having such a diversity and 
number of important industries as are 
found in New Jersey, not to mention 
the humane implications of this condi- 
tion. In point of fact only three indus- 
trial classification rates have been very 
slightly increased; sixteen were un- 
changed and 321 classifications have been 
reduced by amounts varying upward to 
as much as 12%. Miscellaneous trades 
and employments have done relatively 
well and exhibit but five increased rates, 
twenty unchanged and 135 decreased. 

“In contrast practically all forms of 
construction and erection work continue 
to manifest a severe accident experi- 
ence and in other respects show little 
substantial advance from depression 
levels.” 
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UTILITY SUIT DISMISSED 


New Amsterdam ‘Mebies Out of Court 
Settlement on $100,000 Bond Cover. 
ing Middle West Utilities 
Officers, Employes 

Federal court in Chicago has just dis- 
missed suit against the New Amsterdam 
Casualty filed by receiver of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Utilities Co., a Middle 
West subsidiary, after announcement of 
the out of court settlement on the 
$100,000 indemnity bond covering officers 
and employes of the Middle West Util- 
ities has been announced. 

The suit, filed by attorneys for Eugene 
R. R. Thayer, Mississippi Valley re- 
ceiver, on January 13, 1933, alleged fraud 
and dishonesty by Samuel ‘and Martin J. 
Insull, especially improper diversion of 
$350,000 to personal trading account. It 
is reported that New Amsterdam Casu- 
alty will pay $65,000 in settlement of 
this claim and that another suit for like 
amount in behalf of parent company will 

also be dismissed as part of the ar- 
rangement. 





Glens Falls Indemnity 
Held Liable in Suit 


The Glens Falls Indemnity is held li- 
able for judgments approximating $40,00 
as insurer of William Marsh, Sr., of 
Chicago, under a ruling of Federal Judge 
F. A. Geiger at Milwaukee that when 
the owner gives permission to another 
person to operate his automobile, the 
owner’s liability insurance covers the 
operator. The Marsh car was being ope- 
rated September 21 1931, near Appleton, 
Wis., by Seaborn T. Whatley, Jr., for- 
merly of Hartford Conn., and now of 
Little Rock, Ark., with the owner’s son, 
William Marsh, Jr., as one of the pas- 
sengers, when the car became involved 
in a collision which resulted in the deaths 
of four persons, including young Marsh. 
Survivors and administrators of estate 
sued Whatley in five civil actions for 
damages in the state courts, which held 
that young Marsh and Whatley were 
joint agents of the owner of the car. 
However, on appeal the Supreme Court 
of Wisconsin released the senior Mr. 
Marsh of liability on the ground that 
the relationship was not that of master 
and servant. The judgments against 
Whatley were not impaired by this rul- 
ing, and the cases went into F ederal court 
to collect from the Glens Falls, as a for- 
eign corporation, under the Marsh policy. 


APPOINT DANIEL & HENRY CO 


General Agents of Bankers Indemnity 
in St. Louis; Civic and Insurance 
Prominence of Partners 
Daniel & Henry Co. of St. Louis has 
just been named general agents of the 
Bankers Indemnity. This agency, start- 
ed in 1921, is run by Carl P. Daniel and 
Jesse P. Henry, two energetic young men 
who have established a place for them- 
selves in St. Louis insurance circles. Mr. 
Daniel, past-president of the local surety 
association, is a regular attendant at the 
White Sulphur Springs casualty-surety 
convention each fall. Mr. Henry, who 
is a musician and authority on antique 
musical instruments, recently exemplified 
his interest in civic affairs as chairman 
of a committee which aequired and re- 
stored the old home in St. Louis of 

Eugene Field, the poet. 
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TEAM MATES IN THE FIELD OF COMPLETE INCOME PROTECTION 


= |] Colorful Personalities In Office 


of American International Corp. 
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Housewarming in New Headquarters Attracts 300; Hosts 
Were C. J. Smith of Shanghai; George A. Moszkovski 
and R. H. Chapman; C. V. Starr at the Helm 


The housewarming of the American 
International Corp. last 
Friday in its new headquarters at 111 
John Street, New York, which was at- 
tended by several hundred 
company executives and producers, has 
served to center attention upon the col- 
orful personalities prominent in this 
world-wide organization. Not quite sev- 
en years ago the office was opened at 
4) William Street by C. V. Starr, presi- 
dent of American Asiatic Underwriters, 
Shanghai, who foresaw the potentialities 
for expansion of a company specializing 
in handling of foreign business for 
American companies. That Mr. Starr’s 
judgment was good is seen in the fact 
that the American International has 
twice outgrown its quarters and now oc- 
cipies nearly the entire twenty-second 
floor at 111 John Street. 

President Starr’s busy insurance career 
started in San Francisco, from which 
city he went westward to the Orient. 
His first enterprise in China was to or- 
ganize the American Asiatic Underwrit- 
ers, nucleus of the present far-flung or- 
ganization. The company has been suc- 
cessful from the start, and as its leader 
Mr. Starr has done much to acquaint 
people of the Far East with American 
insurance. Among other activities he is 
president of the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury, called the only American 
daily newspaper in the Orient. Its vice- 
president is C. J. Smith, who is vice- 
president and director of American Asi- 
atic, and now here in America on a visit. 


George A. Moszkovski 


Vice-President Smith together with 
George A. Moszkovski and R. H. Chap- 
man, respectively chairman of the board 
and vice-president of the American In- 
ternational, were the hosts at last Fri- 
day’s housewarming. From their careers 
and that of Paul R. Danner, secretary- 
treasurer, a writer could easily get more 
than enough material for an exciting ad- 
venture story. 

George Moszkovski, for example, native 
of Warsaw, Poland, is a graduate of 
Petrograd Electrical Engineering Insti- 
tute, who was decorated for gallantry 
under fire during the World War. He 
saw active service in the Russian army 
and navy and then with the British both 
on the German front and in Persia. He 
was twice wounded. Not having had 
enough military service in the war he 
is now a member of Squadron “A,” fa- 
mous New York Cavalry troop, which 
he thoroughly enjoys even though it 
meant his demotion from war-time cap- 
taincy to a buck private. 

After the war George Moszkovski 
joined forces with C. V. Starr in Shang- 
hai and was selected in 1929 to organize 
the American International and make it 
known in New York City, South Ameri- 
can countries and abroad. For a time 
he was practically a commuter between 
Europe, New York and South America, 
establishing agencies and claim facilities. 

linguist, he has an easy facility of 
making friends, enjoys horseback-riding, 
motor cars and is a skilled aviator, which 
accomplishment dates back to war days. 

¢ of his hobbies is new inventions— 
th mechanical and electrical. He is 
also a foreign correspondent for the 
Starr-owned Shanghai Evening Post and 

Mercury. His son, George, Jr., who is 
learning the business, is now with the 

anover Fire. 


R. H. Chapman 
R. H. Chapman, lawyer by profession, 
whose hobby is oriental art, saw gallant 
Service in the American Navy during the 


Underwriters 


insurance 


war. He was then in the American con- 
sular service in the Far East, where he 
first met C. V. Starr and joined the 
American Asiatic executive staff. He 
then came over to the States in 1929 with 
the American International as vice-pres- 
ident. Mr. Chapman is secretary of the 
Shanghai Tiffin Club, a social group com- 
posed of Americans who have been sta- 
tioned in China. 
C. J. Smith Amateur Boxer 


J. Smith, although now living in 
Shanghai, is a San Franciscan by birth 
and has many friends in the States, in- 
cluding A. K. Taylor, one-time advertis- 
ing manager of the America Fore Group, 
who spent a few years in the Far East 
with C. V. Starr. Mr. Smith was an 
aviator during the war following which 
he joined the American Red Cross and 
saw service in Siberia. From there he 
went to Shanghai, was attracted to the 
future offered by American Asiatic Un- 
derwriters, joined with C. V. Starr and 
has built up a large following for the 
company and himself in the Orient. His 
hobbies are boxing and baseball. Mr. 
Smith will be a New York City visitor 
for a few months. 

Paul R. Danner 


Secretary-treasurer of the corporation 
is Paul R. Danner, who is also assistant 
secretary of the United States Life, an- 
other Starr-controlled company. Mr. 
Danner, Harvard graduate, great lover of 
travel and adventure, sold insurance in 
india, Sumatra and China before settling 
down as an insurance executive here. 
Some of his hair-raising experiences 
were recounted in The Eastern Under- 
writer last December. At one time he 
was district manager in Sumatra for the 
Sun Life and a representative of the 
Manufacturers Life of Canada in India. 
He also edited the women’s page of the 
North China Daily News & Herald while 
in Shanghai. 

Curtis B. P. Carvalho 


The chief contact man of the Ameri- 
can International is Curtis B. P. Car- 
valho, who comes of a distinguished in- 
surance family. His father is B. 
Carvalho, president of the Metropolitan 
Fire Re. and vice-president of the Ros- 
sia. His uncle is C. F. Sturhahn, head 
of the Rossia Group. His three brothers 
—John, David and Bert, Jr.—are all in- 
surance men. John, head of Rossia’s 
facultative department in New York City 
and director of the company, is soon 
being transferred to San _ Francisco, 
where he will be assistant manager of 
the Rossia’s office there. Bert, Jr., is 
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with the Fire Association in Philadel- 
phia and David, the youngest, is with the 
Yorkshire Fire. 

Curtis Carvalho after studying at Dart- 
mouth and Columbia University joined 
the American Asiatic in Shanghai in 
1930. After spending a few years trav- 
eling in Far Eastern countries for the 
company he returned to New York to 
join forces with American International. 
His job is to attract insurance brokers 
to the foreign facilities of the corpora- 
tion and in this activity he has been 
highly successful. His hobbies are paint- 
ing and golf. 

E. A. G. “Jimmy” Manton 


E. A. G. Manton, young Englishman 
who in his few years here in New York 
City has won several first prizes for 
scholarship in Insurance Society courses, 
is another colorful personality in the 
American International office. After col- 
lege his first insurance work was with 
B. W. Noble & Co. in Paris, which firm 
represents several British and foreign 
insurance companies. He is a nephew 
of Edwin Manton, foreign manager of 
the Caledonia Insurance Co. in London. 

“Jimmy” Manton, as he is familiarly 
known, has been in charge of casualty 
insurance underwriting of the American 
International. And while here only a 
few years he became sufficiently attached 
to marry an American girl. They are 
now in London and the Continent on a 
combined pleasure and business trip. 

Otto M. Ball and Dr. H. H. Unger 


To round out the facilities of the 
American International office a separate 
life insurance department is maintained, 
which is in charge of Otto M. Ball, as 
general agents of the United States Life. 
Before the move to 111 John Street Mr. 
Ball maintained headquarters at 84 Wil- 
liam Street. The agency was established 
in January, 1935, and before that Mr. 
Ball was with the Travelers. Dr. H. H. 
Unger, examining physician, well known 
in both life insurance and accident and 
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health fields, also makes headquarters in 
the A. I. C. office. 

Tord Ringdahl, Al Weber and J. C. 

Armstrong 

Finally, and to complete the list of 
interesting personalities in the A. I. C. 
office, Tord Ringdahl, native of Sweden, 
is deputy fire underwriter and has been 
for six years in the office. His step- 
father is Axel Osterlof, general manager 
of the Fenix-Heimdall of Sweden, one 
of the leading insurance groups there. 
Mr. Ringdahl’s first post was in Paris 
in 1926 with the French Reassurance. He 
then went to London with the London 
Assurance in its home foreign depart- 
ment. His two previous company con- 
nections in New York before joining 
American International were the Home 
of New York and Merchants Fire. 

Al Weber, deputy in the casualty de- 
partment and in charge of general bor- 
dereaux department, has been with A. 
I. C. since 1931 and prior to that was 
with trade houses in other lines. 

John C. Armstrong, whose stepfather 
is Paul Danner, went with the A. I. C. 
immediately upon completing his scholas- 
tic work in Madison, N. J. He has been 
with the corporation since 1932. 

Hostesses at the housewarming, who 
were one of the contributing factors to 
its success, were Misses Mathilde Loinaz, 
Nellie Clegg, Thelma Bradley, Leona 
Ballard, Anne Jaris, Dorothea Harrison, 
Mary Cotter and Madeleine Stockheimer. 





LAW’S COMPARATIVE TABLES 





Nutley, N. J. Statistician Publishes 1936 
Edition of Casualty-Surety Com- 
pany Operations 

Harrison Law, insurance 
and compiler of Nutley, N. J., has re- 
cently published the 1936 edition of 
“Law’s Comparative Tables of Casualty 
and Surety Insurance Companies” based 
on 1935 operations of these companies. 
All items shown are taken from the an- 
nual statements as filed with the Banking 
and Insurance Department of the State 
of New Jersey. 

Comparison is first given of loss and 
loss expense paid by some sixty direct 
writing companies—both American and 
foreign—indicating an encouraging drop 
in loss ratios in the 1931 to 1935 period 


statistician 


A few reinsurance and mutual compa- 
nies are also presented in this analysis. 
On the same page the ratio of agency 


and brokerage commission to net pre- 
miums paid is given along with ratio of 
salaries paid to net premiums. Further 
along Mr. Law shows a five year average 
for these companies which embraces 
taxes and fees, other underwriting dis- 
bursements and total underwriting dis- 
bursements in addition to aforenamed 
items. 

An analysis of income and disburse- 
ments is then made, revealing some in- 
teresting figures, and then an analysis of 
specific classes of casualty-surety lines 
is given as written by above mentioned 
companies. All in all the Law’s Com 
parative Tables presents in concise forn 
a mass of helpful statistical material 
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Public Relations Drive 
Carried Into Indiana 


MEETINGS FROM MAY 15 TO 25 
General pe gy a J. G. Wood of 


State Insurance Federation; Henry S. 
Ives Representing Executives Ass’n 
The public relations campaign of the 

Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, under the auspices of its pub- 
lic relations committee, is being contin- 
ued in Indiana with a series of six meet- 
ings which began May 14. The complete 
schedule of meetings, with date, name 
of city, place of meeting and name and 
address of the chairman in each instance 
follows: 


May 14—Terre Haute—Terre Haute House; 
dinner meeting; Omer O. Rhodes, 31 South Sev 
enth St. 

May 15—Evansville—Hotel McCurdy; evening 


meeting; Ralph McReynolds, 10 Northwest Sixth 


Street. 


May 18—Gary—Hotel Gary; luncheon meet 
ing; Fred Jannasch, 25 East Sixth St. 

May 19—South Bend—Columbia Club; even 
ing meeting; W. H. Bruner, 101 North Michi 
gan St. 

May 20—Fort Wayne—Chamber of Commerce; 


luncheon meeting; George W. Fishering, 435 


Building. 
Anderson 


Standard 
May 25 
ing to be 


Place and time of meet 


announced later; Leo R. Dunham, 


corner Meridian and West Tenth St. 


These meetings are open to the pub- 
lic and agents have been requested to 
invite policyholders as their guests. They 
are under the general direction of Jos- 
eph G. Wood, secretary-counsel, the In- 
surance Federation of Indiana. They 
are, however, not under the immediate 
auspices of any state organization but 
are being handled in each city by local 
groups interested in the movement. 

The Association of C. & S. Executives 
will be represented at all of these meet- 
ings by Henry Swift Ives, special coun- 


sel. He also will be the casualty speak-. 


program of 
Indiana on 


er on the Insurance Day 
the Insurance Federation of 
May 22 at Indianapolis. 


Indiana Rules Agents On 


Commission Not Employes 


Agents, salesmen and solicitors work- 
ing on a strictly commission basis are 
not subject to the state unemployment 
compensation law, the state board has 
ruled in response to a question raised 
some days ago when insurance company 
representatives asked the board to de- 
cide the status of their commission 
agents. 

“If the employment is solely on a com- 
mission basis and the salesman or solici- 
tor is master of his own time and efforts 
and his compensation depends wholly on 
the amount of effort he chooses to ex- 
pend in his occupation, he is not an em- 
ploye of the principal employer, but an 
independent contractor,” the ruline said. 


TO ADDRESS TEXAS AGENTS 

Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance, and 
Walter H. Bennett secretary-counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, will be feature speakers at the 
thirty-ninth annual convention of the 
Texas Association of Insurance Agents 
in Fort Worth, May 21-22. 


E. C. GRAFF TO SPEAK 

Edward C. Graff, General Accident 
manager for New Jersey, who is presi- 
dent of the Casualty Underwriters As- 
sociation of New Jersey, will speak at 
the next meeting of the Hudson County 
Association on May 19 at Bayonne. His 
topic will be “Automobile Insurance— 
Past, Present and Future.” 


Auto Mishaps Dramatized In 
America Fore New Booklet 
The 


published an eight-page booklet in which 


America Fore Group has just 


effective use is made of dramatic pho- 
tography in bringing home the lesson of 
carelessness and recklessness in car driv- 
“Drive 


ing. The good advice is given: 
carefully: Do your part to’ avoid acci- 


dents and save lives: Insure completely 


You 


the irresponsible driver.” 


and save dollars. cannot control 


\n attention-getting double spread de- 
picts the aftermath of an accident—the 
cop, lawyer, excited driver, courtroom 
scene with jury and judge deciding what 
the damages are and who shall pay them 
The need for collision insurance is also 
effectively stressed as such damage is 
often an additional source of loss which 
the car owner is forced to pay if he 
does not protect himself. The closing 
argument is to avoid confusion and un- 
certainty by procuring the newest form 
of combined auto insurance affording 
complete protection in one policy. 
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J. W. Randall Talk 


(Continued from Page 35) 


insurance charge for limiting the retrospective 
specified amount. 

The next step, explained the 
add to the basic premium the actual losses in- 


curred by the risk during the policy period, plus 


premium to the 
speaker, is to 


15% of such incurred losses to cover claim ad- 
Claim adjustment 
direct proportion 


justment expenses and taxes. 
expenses are provided for in 


to the amount of incurred losses. In_ other 


words, if the assured keeps his losses down to 
virtue of accident 
prevention and safety work, his premium will be 


the minimum by effective 
reduced not only by the amount of the saving 
in actual losses but also by the saving in claim 
Randall estimated 
that for each dollar of reduction in losses the 


adjustment and taxes. Mr. 
assured will save $1.15 in premium. 

The result of adding the basic premium and 
the actual incurred losses, increased for claim 
expenses and taxes, is the retrospective premium 
assured subject, of course, 


to be charged the 


to the aforementioned specified minimum and 


maximum premiums. 
Computation of Premium 

4. Before the retrospective rating 
premium can be computed, it is neces- 
sary to allow a certain length of time 
after termination of the policy period in 
order that the incurred losses may be 
fully reported and the cost thereof more 
accurately determined. Thus, it is pro- 
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a 
posed that the first computation of the 
retrospective premium will be made si 
months subsequent to termination of the 
policy period. 

Since there may be certain long term Claims 
included in the loss experience, it is Provided 
that further computations shall}, 
made at dates eighteen months and thirty months 
subsequent to termination of the policy Period, 


premium 


These further premium computations are mage 
in order to guarantee to the assured that he 
will not be penalized due to possible redundant 
estimates of open claims. 


Interstate Application Essential 


Mr. Randall frankly declared that the 
effectiveness of retrospective rating 
would be greatly limited unless interstate 
application is approved and he urged that 
steps be taken to present arguments jp 
favor of such application as strongly as 
possible to the state rating authorities, 
He called interstate application “con- 
sistent with usual underwriting practice” 
in that the combined countrywide ex- 
perience of the risk is used in determin- 
ing its premium under the retrospective 
rating procedure. Furthermore, the plan 
applied on an interstate basis is an im- 
provement over the mutual company 
dividend plan, the speaker argued, since 
the premium is based on the actual ex- 
perience of the individual risk, whereas 
under the mutual plan the experience 
of all risks is combined and the favora- 
ble experience of certain risks is utilized 
to permit the payment of dividends on 
risks with unfavorable experience. He 
emphasized : 

“This distinction between  retrospec- 
tive rating and the mutual dividend plan 
is important since statistics indicate that 
for risks w.ikh premium in exces of 
$5,000, the risks with iszvoravie experi- 
ence outnumber the risks with unfavor- 
able expericnce more than two to one. 
Such risks with favorable experience 
should be entitled to a rating basis which 
will give individual recognition to their 
experience.” 

Advantages to Assured and Carriers 


The speaker rounded out his talk by 
listing advantages to both assureds and 
insurance carriers in the use of retro- 
spective rating. Summarized they fol- 
low: 

1. The plan as adopted in Massachu- 
setts calls for joint contribution on the 
part of agents from acquisition cost and 
on the part of the companies from their 
portion of the expense loading. This 
reduction in the expense portion of the 
premium for the large compensation 
risks works to the advantage of the as- 
sured. The full rate of commission is 
paid to the producer on the minimum 
retrospective premium only. Further- 
more, the allowance for company ex- 
penses has been reduced for the larger 
risks. 

2. The individual assured will profit 
under the retrospective rating plan in 
proportion to the effectiveness of what- 
ever accident prevention and _ safety 
measures he may adopt. This feature 
constitutes the strongest appeal of the 
plan. 

3. The fact that the plan enables the 
individual assured to largely determine 
what his compensation premium shall 
be should appeal to large purchasers Ol 
compensation insurance. 

4. Advantageous to insurance carriers 
is the fact that retrospective rating 
makes it possible for the insurance cat- 
rier which incurred the loss to receive @ 
premium commensurate with such loss 
for the policy period covered by the 
carrier. 

5. Finally, the greater flexibility’ of 
the retrospective rating method will ena 
ble the stock insurance carriers to mofe 
freely underwrite large compensation 
risks and thereby provide a better mam 
ket for the large purchasers of compet? 
sation insurance. Furthermore, the bet- 
eficial results from liberalizing the wr 
derwriting of large compensation risks 
will extend to risks developing prt 
miums of less than $5,000, due to the 
fact that the stock insurance carrief 
will be more receptive to the compens® 
tion business as a whole. 
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Travelers Test Ratings Reviewed 
J. W. Randall, Travelers vice-presi- 28% in each of the two years under consid- 
actual cases in his eration. 


dent, got down to 
retrospective rating address before the 
American Management’s insurance group 
meeting in Atlantic City this week. Tell- 
ing of a test made by his company lim- 
ited to risks located in Massachusetts 
and written by the company during 1933 
and 1934 which would have qualified for 
treatment under the plan, he said there 
were only cight risks out of the thirty- 
one examined which would have paid a 
higher premium under the retrospective 
rating plan than under the usual rating 
procedure. The majority of the risks 
ranged in size between $5,000 and $10,000 
premium while the average reduction 
from standard premium produced by the 
entire group of risks was 12.6%. A few 
of these risks are mentioned as follows: 
|. A risk involving an annual premium be 
tween $8,000 and $9,000, 
experience, 


which, by virtue of 


very favorable would have been 


entitled to the maximum credit under the re- 


trospective plan for a risk of this size, namely, 


Compulsory Law 


(Continued from Page 36) 
has purchased personal accident cover- 
age paying specific benefits to anyone 
injured by the vehicle.” 

Magrath’s Conclusions 


In summarizing his position concern- 
ing compulsory insurance as a subject of 
universal application Mr. Magrath said: 


1. That the public sentiment concerning the 
desirability of such laws is not truly reflected 
because it has not had the subject completely 
presented to it, nor adequately discussed be- 
fore it. 

2. That legal 
suited to serve the 
indemnity and security. 

3. That the extent to which voluntary insur 


poorly 
public 


insurance is 


liability 
purposes of 


social 


ance presently covers automobile injuries is 
substantial. 
4. That financial responsibility laws should 


be materially enlarged. 
5. That governmental and political intrusion 
would follow in the wake of a compulsory law. 
6. That new and better methods may be de- 
veloped of compensating persons accidentally 
injured. 


Ives Justifies Executive’s View 


Henry Swift Ives, Association of C. & 
S. Executives, who has probably made 
more public addresses in opposition to 
compulsory automobile insurance than 
any other one insurance man, justified 
the opposition of the insurance executive 
to the idea. He said in part: 

“The insurance executive believes that 
he is justified in his attitude in opposing 
compulsory automobile insurance by his 
experience and his training. He has 
learned through the process of trial and 
error both the scope and the limitations 
of insurance in supplying liability cover- 
age to automobile owners. His school- 
ing in the many intricacies of under- 
Writing such risks has been arduous, ex- 
acting and often costly. For nine years 
he has suffered, along with the public, 
the many afflictions developed by the 
Massachusetts experiment in automobile 
Insurance compulsion. He knows that 
he exactly predicted the results in the 
Old Bay State before the law was en- 
acted, although little attention was then 
paid to his expert knowledge. After see- 
ing his prophecies come true, it cannot 
be wondered that he is still skeptical and 


Somewhat befuddled by the continuing 
agitation to extend this already dis- 


credited system to the remainder of the 
country without heeding his warning.” 

_ Mr. Ives thought that perhaps if the 
Insurance executive could be guaranteed 
that automobile liability rates and under- 
Writing practices always would be free 
from political regulation and control, he 
might be more sympathetic towards the 


2. A $6,000 risk with favorable experience in 
each of the two years would have earned credits 


of 26% and 25% respectively. 


3. Thirteen other risks with premiums rang 
ing between $5,000 and $10,000 where the max- 
imum credits of 25% to 30% under the Massa- 


chusetts plan would have been earned. 


In Mr. Randall’s opinion a review of 
the test ratings brings out more effective- 
ly than any written or spoken generaliza- 
tions the manner in which the retrospec- 
tive rating plan will accurately reflect 
premium-wise the loss experience of the 
individual risks. He said: “It is our 
firm conviction that if the retrospective 
rating plan had been in force during 1933 


and 1934 the loss experience for many 
of the risks included would have been 
more favorable and the average premi- 


um reduction would have been even 
greater than that actually shown by the 
test.” 


Further along he emphasized 
that there is no surer road to insurance 
insolvency than rate and underwriting 
control open to dictation by political 
influences. 

Mr. Ives also observed that in Massa- 
chusetts, automobile liability insurance is 
today being dragged through the mire 
of politics; that to extend this degrada- 
tion of a great business to forty-seven 
other states might well be fatal to it. 
And no one has as yet suggested how 
such a situation can be avoided. 

Even those who argue for the scheme 
are not only far from agreeing on any 
one form or a choice between a few 
forms, explained Mr. Ives, but also 
dodge from form to form, and often im- 
ply for every form they may advocate an 
impossible combination of many forms, 
free of course, from the disadvantages 
inherent in any one of them. 

One of Mr. Ives’ significant concluding 
statements was this: “The so-called pub- 
lic demand for compulsory automobile 
insurance is largely a myth. I have seen 
no indication of it in the press generally, 
in public discussion outside a_ limited 
circle or in private conversations. What 
demand there may be I think has been 
largely manufactured by a few active 
proponents of the scheme who are hon- 
estly and sincerely trying to do some- 
thing for highway accident victims who 


proposal. 


cannot now obtain adequate compen- 
sation.” 
Miller Urges Auto Compensation 
Law 


A. Van Court Miller of the New York 
Herald-Tribune said it was " firm con- 
viction that the time is not far distant 
when public opinion will force the enact- 
ment of compulsory automobile compen- 
sation laws. He cited the recently con- 
ducted country-wide survey of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion on the 
auto accident situation as a straw in the 
wind, And he also quoted from the 
1932 report of the Columbia University 
committee to study compensation for 
auto accidents to back up his belief that 
compulsory automobile compensation lia- 
bility laws are the solution to the prob- 
lem. He explained that such laws would 
incorporate provisions for prompt ad- 
justment of claims within certain pre- 
scribed limits of benefits under varying 
conditions at a net economic cost that 
would be fair and equitable and of bene- 
fit to all concerned. Then he said: 

“I know that immediate objection 
would be raised to this type of treatment 
on the basis that such laws would con- 
travene the constitutional right of the 
individual at common law. 

“Far be it from me to advocate legis- 
lation to violate the constitutional rights 
of the individual in any form. Oppor- 
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JESSE W. 
Explains Retrospective Rating Plan 


tunity can be given the people of the 
individual states to vote constitutional 
amendments to pe rmit this type of legis- 
lation where that is necessary under the 
several state constitutions, in the same 
manner that constitutional amendments 
were voted to permit of the enactment 
of Workmen’s Compensation Laws where 
this action was necessary on the part 
of the people. 

“I do not propose to’ project in any 
particular detail the answers to the 
many questions that will be immediately 
raised by this proposal as this can only 
be done as a result of a somewhat ex- 
haustive exchange and discussion of 
thoughts and opinions. Suffice it to say 
that I am firmly convinced that this is 
the one type of basic treatment that will 
result in any marked improvement in the 
condition of the patient.” 


Attendance Double That Of 
Year Ago; Ins. Men Present 


Attendance at the A.M.A. insurance 


conference in Atlantic City, N. J., this 
week exceeded the 400 mark and was 
double that of a year ago. Some of the 


insurance men attending follow: 


Edgar J. Sloan, Aetna (Fire); Laurence E. 
Falls, American of Newark; Clarence T. Hub- 
bard and Alfred Stinson, Automobile of Hart- 
ford; James H. Cupit, Central Fire; Richard 
B. Evans, Colonial Life; W. B. Burchell, Com- 
mercial Union; C. ’. Pierce, Continental; H. 
F. Cornwall, Cornwall & Stevens; Julian Lucas, 
Davis, Dorland Co., president, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Brokers; Clarence C. Coo- 
per, New York agency head; S. F. Staples, 


Employers Mutual; M. D._ Pier, Excess Under 
writers; W. F, Roembke, Explosion Conference; 


R. W. Weatherbee, Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion; John Hay Barry, resident manager, F. 
& 

Also C. C. Hannah, Fireman’s Fund, Boston; 


William Bernhard, General Accident; Robert G. 
Clarke, General Cover Underwriters Association ; 


Greene, General Reinsurance Corp., 
president, Casualty Actuarial Society; Logan J. 
Borland, Great American; C. S. Smith, New 


York State Insurance Fund; Herman A. Bayern, 
New York broker; Edward W. Wade, Hamilton 
& Wade; G, S. Atkinson, Hartford Fire; Dale 
F. Rees, Hartford Steam Boiler. 

D. W. Taylor, Indemnity Co. of N. A.; John 
R. Dumont, 1.U.B.; Warren F. Kemball, Kem 
ball & Price; James L. Geoghan, Marsh & Me 
Lennan; J. Miller, National Association of 
Insurance Agents; E. E. Robinson, National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters; H. 
C. Clein, New York Underwriters; Robert S. 
Stoddart, New York Underwriters; Charles Wel- 
ler, North British & Mercantile; Frank P. Mont 
gomery, O’Gorman & Young of Newark, N. ] 
Richard A. Leyendecker, C. J. Goodman aad 
Harry D. Gubner, all of R. C. Rathbone & Son; 
H. C. Conick, assistant manager, Royal-Liverpool 
Groups; T. J. Murtha, J. G. Simmons & -Co.; 
William B. Connett and Albert F. 
Stewart, Hencken & Wills; lTohn M, 
Chicago; David S. Tulley, V 
S. Garretson, Travelers Indemnity; J]. 
Hall, U. S. F. & G.; Albert A. Michaels, 
Michaels & Co., Baltimore; V. D. Hurst, West- 
ern Canada Insurance Underwriters Association, 
Winnipeg, and Charles P. Butler, Insurance 


Co. of 
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W. W. Greene 


(Continued from Page 36) 

“It seems to me that, 
morally at least, the companies have ac- 
quired certain new 
their 
funds. 


He said in part 
rights by virtue of 
contributions to these guaranty 
Should not the majority of the 
companies contributing to any given 
fund be entitled to petition the insur- 
ance commissioner to 
stated company 
feels to be in a 


examine any 
which such majority 
dangerous condition ? 
Should not the commissioner be re- 
quired to show cause why he should 
not act upon such petition? And should 
not the majority above mentioned have 
the right to be heard at a hearing upon 
the report of examination of the sus- 
pected company ?” 


State Monopoly of Compensation 
Insurance 


The speaker’s summation of | state 
monopoly of compensation insurance was 
one of the most convincing points in 
his address. After noting that seven 
states, including Ohio, had created mon- 
opolistic state funds coincidentally with 
enactment of the compensation law, he 
said that no state having started with- 
out such a fund has ever adopted one. 
He continued: 

“On this record, it would seem like 
crying ‘Wolf! Wolf!’ to speak of the 
menace of state-managed monopoly. The 
menace is there, though, as is evidenced 
by 

“1. The perennial lobbying, up to and in 
cluding the legislative sessions of 1935, for 
state monopoly not only of compensation in 
surance but of automobile liability insurance 
as well. 

“2. The determined drive for ‘unemployment 
insurance’ which began a few years ago, 

**3. The suddenness with which an extensive 
program of social insurance was enacted by 
Congress with very little preliminary public 
ballyhoo; and the agitation which is already 
proceeding in Washington for a_ tremendous 
extension of this program. 

“I would be the last to advocate indif- 
ference or inaction in respect of any of 
the ills that these various measures are 
purportedly designed to correct; but | 
do contend that it hasn’t been proved 
that a state monopoly constitutes the 
best medium for dealing with compen- 
sation insurance, or any other form of 
insurance now being conducted _ pri- 
vately.” 

In supporting his arguments against 
monopolistic state funds the speaker 
cited the trials and tribulations of the 
Ohio State Insurance Fund and quoted 
at length from the report made by Rich- 
ard Fondiller, well-known consulting ac- 
tuary, as to its deficiencies a few years 
ago Ww hen it was under investigation of a 
governor's special committee. 


J. A. ROBINSON KEYNOTER 

J. Albert Robinson, McKesson & Rob 
bins, Inc., who is A.M.A. vice-president 
in charge of the insurance division, was 
the keynoter of the conference and 
hoped that the annual gatherings would 
be made “a rare privilege where buyers 
and suppliers, agents and brokers, all 
in the great field of insurance and risk 
protection, come together to share in 
the experience of each giving freely to 
every other. * * *” 


JACKSON AND RICUCCI TO TALK 


Tvo insurance men on the program 
of the twelfth annual eastern safety 
conference May 20-21 at Asbury Park, 


N. J., are Harold P. Jackson, president, 
Bankers Indemnity, who will talk on 
“The Casualty Company’s Viewpoint on 
Accident Prevention,” and J. J. Ricueci, 
claim manager in Newark office of Stand- 
ard Surety & Casualty. Active in charge 
of arrangements for the gathering is 
Fred G. Rosseland, secretary-manager, 
Newark Safety Council. 
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Philadelphians ome 
A. & H. Congress 


PAYNE PRESIDED 


Speakers Were H. C. Hays, E. M. Pom- 
erantz, J. R. Duval, D. B. Slattery 
and E. Hauschild 


WALLACE 





Philadelphia’s first accident and health 
sales congress recently found eager ac- 
ceptance among the insurance fraternity. 
Several hundred men and women filled 
every seat in the auditorium of the In- 
surance Society of Philadelphia, and 
then crowded the doors and hallway. 

Those who attended found it worth- 
while. The five speakers were all head- 
liners in their respective fields; the 
talks were brief, and every speaker im- 
parted helpful information. On one point 
they all were agreed—that there is a big 
demand for accident and health insur- 
ance but only a few agents and brokers 
are endeavoring to sell the coverage. 

Wallace Payne, Employers’ Liability, 
chairman of the educational committee 
of the Accident & Health Club of Phila- 
delphia, which sponsored the affair, pre- 
sided. 

How H. C. Hays Uses Hobbies 

Herbert C. Hays, Philadelphia broker 


who uses accident and health insurance 
as a feeder for other lines, was the 
opening speaker. He told how his busi- 
ness fell off with the depression. Upon 
making a careful analysis of his busi- 
ness he found only one line had not suf- 
fered—personal accident. His renewals 
were well maintained and new business 
written far exceeded lapses. He then 
went on to tell how a knowledge of 
hobbies was helpful to the accident and 
health agent. He related that philatel- 
ists handle valuable stamps with tweez- 
ers and that blood poisoning can result 
from sticking the fingers with the 
tweezer. Then again, they may lose the 
sight of an eye so that they can’t see 
the stamps and have to sell them. “And 
a real philatelist would rather sell his 
wife than his stamps.” Therefore he 
said, “discover the hobby of the pros- 
pect.” 
Pomerantz on Programming 


Ernest M. Pomerantz, Sun Life of 
Canada, who combines accident with life 
insurance, asserted that the well trained 
underwriter of today who has studied 
programming a client’s insurance is bet- 
ter qualified to sell life and accident and 
health insurance. During the past few 
vears he has programmed $25,000,000 of 
life insurance. He has his own printed 
analysis sheet and in arranging a life 
program he first centers on disability 
benefits and then on double indemnity. 
He related that it is easy to sell those 
men who need more accident and health 
insurance. He cited the case of a man 
who carried $50,000 life insurance with 
no waiver of premium or disability. “It 
was easy to show him that he had a 
beautiful home but forgot to put a roof 
over it.” 

Mr. Pomerantz is convinced that in- 
surance is a profession and not one “to 
see how much money I can make out of 
it and then look around for something 
else. If you are sincere the law of av- 
erages will take care of you and you will 
forge ahead. There are no red-hot door- 
knobs. I never yet burned my hand 
opening a door.” 


J. R. Duval’s Comeback 


J. R. Duval, accident and health spe- 
cialist, the next speaker, told how he 
had become successful by selling service. 
He entered the business in 1897 as a life 
man and, until five years ago, had en- 
gaged in “hit-or-miss method of selling 
life insurance.” He spent years in high 
pressure selling and one interview sale. 
He lost all he had in the crash, moved 
into a tiny house and, after paying the 
rent, he and his wife had just eighty 
cents left. He said that he had to re- 
gain faith in himself and that he found 
the thing to do was to start out and give 
instead of get. And that the thing to 
give was service. Taking up accident 


Sommer Tells of Sales Contest As 
Aid to Building Permanent Clientele 


Armand Sommer, assistant to the vice- 
president of the Continental Casualty, 
on his recent Eastern trip spoke at both 
the Philadelphia and New York City 
accident and health sales congresses. A 
keen student of the business particularly 
from the sales angle Mr. Sommer dis- 
cussed, among other things, the subject 
of contests and how an agent can use 
them as a definite means to greater pro- 
duction. He also described how an agent 
in a final closing thrust may turn cold 
prospects into permanent clients. His 
remarks follow: 

Contests 

Every agent is asked throughout the 
year to participate in contests. An agent 
can and should cooperate with these con- 
tests both to stimulate his own will 
power to work and also to participate in 
the prizes and extra commissions result- 
ing from increased effort. 

There are two general ways in which 
an agent can use the contest as a definite 
means to greater production. The usual 
method is to approach your friends and 
clients and urge them to give you an 
application so that you can win a coffee 
percolator, incur the good will of the 
company’s president and, perhaps, win a 
sunny vacation trip. Whereas this 
method may bring you applications it 
does not always build good will. 

Here’s a method used by one of the 
leading agents. After using all of his 
sales promotion ability to sell a policy 
without mention of the contest he quiet- 
ly tells his new policyholder that he is 
sincerely glad that the policy was bought 
at this time. The agent further elab- 
orates on the idea that his ethics of the 
insurance business would not allow him 





and health insurance in 1930, he featured 
the necessity for establishing a backlog; 
of a bank account on which a man could 
draw when disabled. 
He urged his hearers to “let him buy 
the contract; don’t you sell it.” 
Slattery on Direct Mail 


D. Bobb Slattery, Penn Mutual, who 
is president of the Life Advertisers As- 
sociation, discussed “Making Direct Mail 
Advertising Pay,” said direct mail was 
the best form of advertising for agents, 
and urging them to use their company, 
as it had an added value when it came 
from the home office. He added that 
thoughtful people in the business are be- 
coming better merchandisers. 

Advertising in his opinion can sell tan- 
gibles but not intangibles such as insur- 
ance. People will not walk into an of- 
fice to buy insurance although they will 
walk into a store and ask for an adver- 
tised brand. “Look on direct mail as a 
seed which is sown in the prospect’s 
mind,” he urged. Prospects, he _ said, 
must be selected with care, and in build- 
ing a mailing list he recommended using 
the centers of influence. 

As another form of direct mail he 
suggested the sending of birthday cards 
as “one of the greatest builders of good 
will.” 

E. Hauschild, assistant secretary, the 
final speaker, in describing underwriting 
from the agent’s viewpoint, said that a 
better understanding of underwriting 
makes a better agent. He described un- 
derwriting as risk selection in which the 
guideposts of past experience determine 
what is proper, but above all it is com- 
mon sense applied against the possibili- 
ties of the risk of chance. 

Summing up, he said “obtain enough 
factual information to permit of proper 
appraisal, recognize and apply the nec- 
essary rules and limits applicable to the 
form requested, see that the -proner clas- 
sification and rates are quoted, noting 
the amount purchased, attained age, oc- 
cupation and method of premium pay- 
ment determines the cost of the program 
arranged. Select your risks with care.” 


to use a contest as a means of selling 
the policy but that he wants Mr. Policy- 
holder to know how much he has helped 
him win a prize. A policy thus sold will 
always stick and in addition, a skillful 
agent can get many leads and sales help 
from the new policyholder among his 
friends and acquaintances. 


A Final Closing Thrust 


It is a smart agent who knows when 
to quit even though the interview has 
apparently resulted unsuccessfully. Here’s 
a last closing thrust which has turned 
many cold prospects into permanent 
clients. 

If the agent sees that the sale appar- 
ently isn’t going to be made he should 
quit at the right moment and as he 
leaves tell the prospect that it isn’t im- 
portant whether the prospect buy from 
the agent but that it is important that 
“you purchase accident and health insur- 
ance before you leave this building.” As 
a last closing effort the agent can em- 
phasize that even though he hasn’t made 
the sale he hopes he has convinced the 
prospect of the real need for accident 
and health insurance and again urges 
him to buy this protection before he 
goes out on the busy street, ete. 





N. Y. BILLS SIGNED 


Gov. Lehman Backs Up Auto Safety 
Program in Measures Approved; Other 
Legislative Developments 
Governor Lehman of New York State 
signed recently the following measures 

of a casualty insurance flavor: 


The Reoux bill, Assembly Intro. No. 
1869 as chapter 433 laws of 1936, amend- 
ing section 109 insurance law relative to 
standard provisions for liability policies 
by providing action may be maintained 
by injured person or representative 
against insurer under terms of policy 
when judgment remains unsatisfied at 
expiration of thirty days from date of 
service of notice of entry of judgment 
upon attorney for insured and the in- 
surer. 

The Sheldrick bill, Assembly Intro. 
No. 952 as chapter 448 laws of 1936, 
amending section 94-b vehicle and traf- 
fic law relative to suspension of licenses 
for failure to satisfy judgments by pro- 
viding with consent of judgment cred- 
itor, debtor may be allowed license for 
six months from date of consent by 
commissioner and thereafter until con- 
sent is revoked if proof of ability to re- 
spond to damages is furnished. 

The Rapp bill, Assembly Intro. No. 
1180 as chapter 379 laws of 1936, amend- 
ing section 94-g vehicle and traffic law 
by. authorizing commissioner of motor 
vehicles to relieve any person from fur- 
nishing financial responsibility proof if 
three years have elapsed since suspen- 





sion of license for failure to satisfy 
judgment. 
The Piper bill, Assembly Intro. No. 


1780 as chapter 397 laws of 1936, amend- 
ing subdivision 4, section 425, insurance 
law relative to allowance of claims in 
liquidation proceedings. A departmental 
bill. 

Another casualty bill before Governor 
Lehman for signature is the Rapp bill 
Assembly Intro. No. 1459 amending sub- 
division 5-a, Sec. 70 Vehicle and Traffic 
Law, by making provision penalizing 
motor vehicle operator to leave scene of 
accident without reporting apply to any 
damage caused, instead of damage caused 
to a vehicle, as at present, and requiring 
that operator exhibit his license as well 
as give his name and address. 

The introduction by Sen. Berg of a 
resolution calling for a continuation of 
last year’s investigation into the cost of 
automobile insurance aroused interest 
but private insurance interests doubt if 
it will go through. An appropriation of 
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United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co, 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corp, 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md, 
Se cna narra ne Se RN A 
American Road Builders 


Ass’n Favors Casualty Co, 


Robert M. Hudson, former president, 
Michigan Road Builders’ Association, js 
in charge of the survey being made. by 
the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion as to the advisability of forming 
their own casualty carrier to write work- 
men’s compensation, public liability and 
surety bonds for members. Named 
chairman of a special committee some- 
time ago, Mr. Hudson has been sound- 
ing out sentiment throughout the coun- 
try and so far has had a favorable re- 
sponse to the proposal from thirty 
states. : 

It appears that the association mem- 
bership is committed to organization of 
a carrier but is as yet undecided as to 
whether a mutual should be formed or 
private capital within the organization 
should be encouraged to incorporate a 
stock company. In either event, it ap- 
pears, every effort would be made to 
monopolize the business of the associa- 
tion’s members. 

Mr. Hudson, it was disclosed, has been 
authorized to continue study of the plan 
and to add to the membership of his 
committee, if he sees fit. It is presumed 
that a comprehensive report on the pro- 
posal will be made at the next general 
meeting of the national association. 

Much of the agitation for a specialty 
carrier controlled by the contractors 
themselves is said to have arisen in 
Michigan, where there has been some 
protest at cost of the various coverages 


N. Y. Silicosis Bills Go 


To Governor for Signature 


The much discussed Schwartzwald bill, 
Senate Intro. No. 1084, in the New York 
legislature, which amends section three 
and adds new article 4-2 to the work- 
men’s compensation law and new section 
222-2 to the labor law for compensation 
for silicosis, has passed the Assembly 
and gone to Governor Lehman for his 
signature. Similarly the Schwartzwald 
bill, Senate Intro. No. 1559, amending 
the workmen’s compensation law in re- 
lation to authorizing the expenditure of 
moneys from the vocational rehabilita- 
tion fund to make a study of the control 
and prevention of “dust disease,” is in 
the governor’s hands. 

These measures when made law are 
expected to clarify the atmosphere among 
New York State employers and _ insur- 
ance companies as regards the handling 
of occupational disease coverage. 











SAFETY MASS MEETING 


Mrs. Ralph T. Rossi, chairman of the 
safety committee in the sixteenth annu- 
al Youth Week Celebration, May 1 to 
9, in Newark, N. J, arranged a safety 
mass meeting in the auditorium of the 
Mutual Benefit’s home office Building. 
Mrs. Rossi has been active for years in 
running the Everyboy’s Safety League, 
which has the support of civic as well as 
insurance people of Newark, N. J. 





$75,000 for expenses of the probe 1s 
sought. 

One of Sen. Berg’s bills, Sen. Intro, No. 
2151, amending section 94-b of the vehi- 
cle and traffic law by providing provision 
for suspending licenses and registration 
certificates on failure to satisfy judg- 
ment, shall not affect owner, operator of 
chauffeur of car ‘operated for hire who 
has procured indemnity bond or policy 
has been passed by the senate and sent 
to the assembly. Its purpose is to pre 
vent suspension for failure to satisfy 
judgment where insurer of taxicab has 
become insolvent. 
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COMMOM ENEMIES 
TO GUARD AGAINST 
1 FIRE 9 LIGHTNING 
2moToR 10 MARINE 
ACCIDENT DISASTER 
3 WINDSTORM 1 RAILROAD 
& TORNADO WRECK 
APERSONAL 12 FALLING 
ACCIDENT AIRCRAFT 
SSICKNESS (3 EXPLOSION 
6 DAMAGE 14 RIOTor CIVIL 
CLAIMS COMMOTION 
7BURGLARY 1S EARTHQUAKE 
BROBBERY IB FORGERY 
17 DISHONESTY 




















Gentle winds whose freshness is a tonic to humankind bear small resemblance to the tornado against 
whose might man stands helpless, his buildings and crops falling in ruin beneath its onslaught. 


When Nature turns vixen, lashing the world with the cyclone, the storm DEMONS take command 
while all living things cower beneath her fury, fortunate if they escape with their lives. 


While exposure to storm is greater in some regions and seasons, none are immune and the wise prop- 
erty owner relies on INSURANCE as the only safeguard against loss from the windstorm’s havoc. 











LOYALTY GROUP 


Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey —orcanizeo|855 





WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


844 RUSH STREET, CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


461 BAY STREET. TORONTO. CANADA 





EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark New Jersey 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Co. orcanizeo [9.55 Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company orsanzeo|652 
The Mechanics Insurance Co.of Philadelphia «° 1854 National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Co » 16866 
Superior Fire Insurance Company « (8671 The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee © 16870 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance CoofNY. « 1874 Commercial Casualty Insurance Company « 1909 


PACIFIG OEPARTMENT 


220 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


SOUTH-WESTERN OEPT. 


gi2 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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ACCIDENT AND CASUALTY INSUKANCE COMPANY 
OF WINTERTHUR, SWITZERLAND 


111 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORK 


United States Branch 


Statement January 22, 1936 


ASSETS 


U. S. Treasury Bonds and Notes. . . . 
Other Bonds . . 2 1 6 2 © © © 
ie ecg Cee ee ee ae a 


pe a 
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All Securities taken at Market Value January 22, 1936. 


LIABILITIES 


Voluntary Contingency Reserve. . . . 


- $1,390,291.54 
. 484,505.00 
° 137,543.87 
: 16,519.07 
- 1,037,080.82 


$3,065,940.30 





- $ 565,940.30 


Statutory Deposit, New York . 850,000.00 
Net Surplus above Deposit . . 1,650,000.00 





Surplus to Policy Holders . . . . . 





NEAL BASSETT 


United States Manager 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


- 2,500,000.00 
$3,065.940.30 
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